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made for the picture! Full tobacco flavor! Cool, clean taste. Cigarette enjoyment that lasts the whole day long. 
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Boy! Ls this a bargain i tooth paste!" 





“I always thought you had to pay 
a lot for a dentifrice to have white = 
teeth and healthy gums. I believed 
it so firmly that for years I had 
been buying one of the most expen- 
sive tooth pastes on the market. 

“But recently, money hasn’t 
been so plentiful with us. I have 
had to look for bargains in every- 
thing, but I still persisted in pay- 
ing a lot for tooth paste. 

“My wile pointed out to me that 
it wasn’t necessary any more to 
pay so much for tooth paste—that 

was losing a good chance to 
economize in that direction. After 
alotofpersuading, I took heradvice. 

“T bought Listerine Tooth Paste 
at 25¢. And I’m going to let you in 
on a secret—that’s enough to pay 
for a dentifrice of first-rate quality. 
My wife’s teeth are beautifal. My 
teeth look fine and my gums feel 
fine. And even Junior speaks about 
the clean, sweet after-taste this 

famous tooth paste leaves in the 
mouth, 





“I’ve been convinced—you 
won't catch me paying 50¢ for a 
tooth paste again.” 

The Listerine people put this 
tooth paste on the market, only 
after 50 years of oral hygiene study 
showed them what was needed to 
make a tooth paste really good. 
Now four million critical men and 
women have discarded older and 
costlier favorites for this modern 







Some of the things you 
can buy with that $3 


you save 
tooth paste at the modern price. A Hat 

Listerine Tooth Paste owes its —— _ 
remarkable effectiveness to a spe- yo ween i 
cial polishing agent. This cleans 


Bk Ties 
teeth faster and more thoroughly 


These are just a few sugges- 
than ordinary dentifrices do. It : s , tions for spending the $3 you 
~ 2 save yearly by using a 25¢ 


r =~ C an £ 0 . . 
leaves no trace of tartar, tobace cube of Lisserioe Toots Paane 
stains, decay, or any other discol- 


. <b “esc a a month instead of dentifrices 
orations, Yet it is so scientifically rf costing twice that amount. 


Cl tonic for the tecth - a pal to the pocket-book 


gentle in its action that it cannot 


. 
possibly damage the most delicate - 
tooth enamel. VL 

Our Economies Save You 


EN 


Money 


We are able to give you this extra- 
high quality dentifrice at an extra- 
low price because we use the most 
efficient manufacturing methods 
known, and huge demand permits 
production on a vast, cost-cutting 
scale. All these economies we pass 


on to you. Lambert Ph Co. 








Women are good letter writers. 

We have received many from them 

lately which run something like this: 
“You certainly have the interests of 
us women deeply at heart. You warn 
us of the dangers of perspiration odor 
on our person and clothing; beg us not 
to risk offending the men with it; tell 
us we must use something—more than 
soap and water—to destroy it. 

‘Thanks for the good advice. But 
tell us something. Is perspiration odor a 
strictly feminine failing? Just ask us! 

“Why don’t you admit the men to 
your excellent lectures? They are cer- 
tainly eligible!” 

WV What else can we do after that, 
men? You see it’s such a simple, easy 
matter to avoid perspiration odor. When 
you dress in the morning or evening, 
just rub a little Mum under each arm. 

You're safe then for the whole day 
or evening. For Mum acts instantly. 
And it is harmless to skin and clothing 
and does not interfere with perspiration 
processes. 

Keep a jar of this effective deodorant 
cream in the bathroom cabinet. Tuck 
it into your traveling bag; it doesn’t 
spill or scatter. You can get Mum at 
any toilet counter, 35c and 60c. Mum 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West St., New York. 


FOR TIRED, PERSPIRING FEET. Just rub a little 
Mum on your feet when they burn and 
ache and perspire. You'll be delighted at its 
soothing, cooling effect. It destroys all 
odor and keeps hose and shoe-linings fresh. 
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ENGLAND SENDS 
HER PRAISES 
TO AMERICA 





‘Britisher Calls American 
Firm ‘‘Benefactors to 
Human Race’”’ 





The Englishman is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be a keen judge of fine tobacco. 
Little wonder, then, that the makers of 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, right down in 
our own Richmond, Virginia, are proud of 
this tribute to their product from Mr. W., J 
Russell of Newton College, Devon, England 


Newton College 
Newton Abbot 
Devon, England 
Nov. 20, 1931 


Larus & Brother Company 
Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A, 
Gentlemen: 

I have just purchased and begun to 
smoke some of your Edgeworth Plug 
Slice. How long it has been possible to 
obtain this delectable tobacco in this 
country I do not know, but I am so de 
lighted at having discovered it that I 
want to record my appreciation of it and 
of the firm that produces it. I had not 
realized that a tobacco so superior to any 
other was obtainable. The discovery has 
pleased me so much that I am constrained 
to write to you, whom I regard as bene- 
factors to all pipe-smoking members of 
the human race. 

Please accept, gentlemen, my sincerest 
thanks, 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Russell 


Edgeworth has found its way into most of 
the countries of the world. It is nearer the 
truth to say that pipe smokers of foreign 
nations have “discovered” Edgeworth. If you 
are not contented with your tobacco, try 
Edgeworth. 

In his letter, Mr. Russell states that he, 
like many experienced pipe smokers who 
prefer to “rub up” their own tobacco, smokes 
Edgeworth Plug Slice. This is the form in 
which Edgeworth originally appeared, but 
it is also available as Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed, all ready for your pipe. Both Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug 
Slice come in all sizes from the 15-cent pocket 
package to the pound humidor tin. 

If you have never : 
smoked a pipe, and 

would like to know its 
joys and to “under- 
stand” the Edgeworth 

flavor, send your name 

and address to Larus & 

Brother Co., 113 S. 22d 
| St., Richmond, Va., and 
| they will send you a 

free trial packet of 

Edgeworth. 

“The Corn Cob Pipe 

Club,” old time music 
and fun at the Virginia Crossroads, is on the 
air every Wednesday evening at 10 o'clock, 
E.D.S.T., Station WEAF and a coast to 
coast network. Broadcast direct from Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Tune in and have a good 
time with the happy folk from the country. 





». 2569, August, 1932. Ent’d as 2nd 
2nd Class Matter at the Post Office 
., England and British Possessions. 
















Dedicated to August 

HE seashore 

Simply can’t be beat 

To singe your skin 

And cut your feet. 
Upon the beach 

The nymphs recline— 
Who said 


The hills, our poets’ 
Chief delights, 
Abound in rain 
And skeeter bites 
Be sure to take 
A good umbrella, 
Phenacetin 
And citronella. 


A week end trip 
Away from town 
Is just the thing 
To tear you down. 
Two brimming days 
With Nan and Ned— 
And then 
A solid week in bed! 









A motor trip 
With ma and babies 
Is soothing as 
A case of rabies. 
I'd rather groan 
On stermy sea tours 
Than quest for rest 
On dusty detours! 










RECAPITULATION: 






Not one of these 

Has value tonic. 
Such joys I leave 

To minds moronic. 
The gypsy trail? 

Let others trudge it— 
I'll stay at home 

And balance budget! 














The female form’s divine? 


—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


for 
































| THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS * TERRY 


E’LL soak the rich with the cool 
lather of Ingram’s and they'll 
| be cool and happy! We'll lather the 

poor man’s worried face and bring 
back prosperity to his smile! 
Citizens, with Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream you'll regret that you have only 
one chin to give to your razor. It’s 


cool! Cool!! COOL!!! 


Ingram’s comes in jars. It comes in 
tubes. Pick the jar’s economy or the 
tube’s handiness. Then you can be sure 
you've got the coolest shave there is! 

Ingram’s is cool because we delib- 


INGRAM’S 
Shaving Cream 


IN TUBES 





OR JARS! 


OUR PLATFORM: 


COOL SHAVES 
#_ yall! 





+*« 

















he Re et 
TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


erately wrote coolness into its formula. 
Threespecial ingredients make Ingram’s 
different from other shaving creams. It 
acts like a shaving cream, a lotion, and 
a skin tonic combined! It soothes and 
tones your skin while you shave! 

Try ten cool shaves at our expense. 
They’re yours if you want ’em. Send in 
the coupon below with a 2-cent stamp. 

Butthequickest, smartest way to prove 
that Ingram shavesare what you've been 
waiting for is this: Go right down to 
the corner drug store and buy a full- 
sized jar or tube, You'll 
save time, trouble 
and 2¢! 

























Most of the 5000 people who died last year 
from one particular form of cancer 


could have been saved if they had been 



































AST year in the United States 
alone there were more than 5,000 
deaths caused by rectal cancer. Had 
these cancers been discovered in their 
early stages, a large majority could 
have been operated upon successfully. 
Almost all of them could have been 
found by competent physicians mak- 
ing thorough physical examinations. 


Either false modesty on the part of a 
patient who should be utterly frank 
and truthful with his physician, or 
disinclination on the part of a doctor , 
to urge his patient to have only the : is 
most complete and searching exam- 
ination possible —one or the other 
—may cause suffering and tragedy. 


There are thousands of cases of 
unsuspected rectal cancer. In the 
beginning, they are usually painless. 
The first slight symptoms are often 
disregarded. They may be so similar 
to those of other ailments that only 
by a conscientious local examination 
can any doctor determine whether or 
not a cancer is present. 
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| warned in time of their impending 


danger —and had acted without delay 


should be reported to and investi- 
gated by your doctor without delay. 
The discovery of rectal cancer in its 
early stages should not cause undue 
alarm. In most cases such a cancer 
can be removed with entire success. 


The United States Army and Navy 
Medical Divisions, leading news 
papers, magazines, the foremost doc- 
tors and health officials all over the 
country urge complete, periodic physi- 
cal check-ups. It would be impossible 
to estimate correctly the amount of 
suffering such examinations prevent 
and the years of life they add. 


A partial examination is valuable as 
far as it goes. But it is, after all, a 
compromise not to be tolerated if you 
wish to guard yourself in every way 
possible from needless loss of health 
due to unremoved growths or uncor- 
rected impairments. 


s=au. Everybody should have a health 
- examination at least once a year— 


and it should be complete. Get the 


- protection which medical and 


surgical science can provide. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FORTY-NINTH YEAR 








“lam not paying any attention to this 


Presidential thing.” 
—JOHN N. GARNER 


“I am glad that the Democratic party 
is richin material for the Presidency.” 
—ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


“My flight adds nothing to aviation.” 
—AMELIA EARHART 


“Somebody’s got to be President for 


the next four years.” 
—WILLIAM H. MURRAY 


“The movies were never more in their 


infancy than they are to-day.” 
—D. W. GRIFFITH 


“Industry is primarily and for all time 


interested in keeping wages high.” 
—OWEN D. YOUNG 


“Not one dollar of the taxpayers of 


this city has been misused.” 
—JAMES J. WALKER 


“Our industrialists, politicians and 
statesmen are the damndest fools 


I’ve ever seen.” 
—GUTZON BORGLUM 





GREAT MINDS AT WORK 

















LIFE LINES 


What we'd like to get on our radio 
is a fireman. 


An Arkansas doctor has been prac- 
tising in the same town 69 years, 
Imagine sending out bills in 1932 for 
services rendered in 1863. 


With things the way they are, golfers 
are probably yelling “Three!” this sum- 
mer. 


One redeeming feature about the 
man who made a hole in one is that 
he hasn’t any motion pictures of it to 
show you. 


Mr. Volstead knew his percentages, 
all right, but he couldn’t figure com- 
pound interest over a period of 12 
years. 


Messrs. Rogers, Baer, Gibbons, and 
Runyon wrote as much about Messrs. 
Rogers, Baer, Gibbons, and Runyon as 
they did about the rest of the conven- 
old man—is it your stomach, or some tion, 


woman?” 





The Hit-and-Run Thinker 


pede is the gay, skylarking pajamas we wear over yes 


terday’s bruises. 


Fame is the beauty parlor of the dead. 


a 
To a woman, love at twenty is a valley; at thirty, a jungle; 
at forty, the Andes. 
* 
Periods of peace are merely the filling stations of Mars’ 
Juggernaut. 
. 
Woman spc nds her whole life preparing for a Big Affair 
that never happens. 
* x 
: 
> 


Women scratch their wounds; men soak theirs in whiskey. 
Benjamin DeCasseres. “Hey, Pop! Our onion’s had a daisy!” 
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"It was a great fight, Mamma—l’ll be right home.” 








Hole-in-One Dilemma 


The Mental Torture of a Conscientious Golfer 


H* mashie still over his left shoul- 
der in the final stage of the 
follow-through, Mr. Whipple watched 
his ball soar gracefully over the water 
hazard, drop to the green and skip 
lightly up to and into the cup. For a 
long moment he stood there, trans- 
fixed, staring. Then, with a whoop of 
delight, he seized his bag of clubs, 
dashed from the tee and ran as fast as 
he could go to the green. Trembling, 
his hand searched the cup. The ball 
was there. It had not been an optical 
illusion. He had, in fact, made a hole 
In one, 

Since it was the first time he had 
ever made a hole in one, Mr. Whip- 


“M they l jor g it the package.’ 


ple’s first inclination was to run, 
shouting happily, to the clubhouse to 
spread the thrilling news. Then, in the 
very act of picking up his bag—which 
he had excitedly and inexcusably 
dropped on the green itself—he suf- 
fered a distressing thought. He was 
alone. No fellow member had been 
close enough at hand to witness the 
shot. He didn’t even have a caddy. 
What if someone should question the 
truth of his claim? How could he 
prove that he had made a hole in one? 
Would his unsupported word be suf- 
ficient ? 

Mr. Whipple cursed himself for 
coming out that day without a caddy. 
In a surge of economy, he had de- 
cided to carry his own clubs for a 
change, since he had been unable to 
organize a match with one or more of 
his acquaintances. And now look what 
had happened! Even a caddy’s word, 
thought Mr. Whipple bitterly, was 
better than none at all. 

He sat down on a bench to think 
it over. Mr. Whipple’s reputation for 
honesty, he felt reasonably sure, was 
good. His integrity had never been 
questioned. But this reputation was 
based upon his record in compara- 
tively minor, easy tests, such as busi- 
ness transactions. This was different, 
this was important, and the more he 
thought about it, the more doubtful he 
became as to the reception his story 
would receive. Thoroughly upset now, 
Mr. Whipple conjured up visions of 
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his friends listening to his narrative 
with tongue in cheek, winking slyly 
behind his back, and even openly ex- 
pressing their suspicions of his veracity. 
To lay himself open to such treatment, 
Mr. Whipple decided at last, was un- 
thinkable. Better to keep his feat to 
himself than to have it questioned be- 
cause of the lack of corroborative testi- 
mony. A hard decision, but he made it. 


ISTLESSLY, Mr. Whipple finished 
his round and returned to the 
clubhouse. Nervously, even guiltily, 
he avoided companionship in the lock- 
er room, hurried his dressing and 
slunk to his car. The apparent necessity 
for these craven tactics galled him, and 
by the time he reached home, he was 
in a very bad humor. He ate his din- 
ner in silence, talked in monosyllables 
and grunts when he had to speak at 
all, and went early to bed. His wife 


“Here—burry along, now.” 





thought little about his behavior. She 
concluded, on the basis of past per- 
formance, that her husband had simply 
had another bad day. 

All night Mr. Whipple, sleepless, 
turned the problem over in his mind. 
Should he tell about his hele in one 
and risk being thought a liar? Or 
should he remain silent about it, and 
gradually lose his mind? A nice ques- 
tion, and one difficult of decision. 
Even as Mr. Whipple physically rolled 
from one side of his bed to the other, 
and back again, so did he figuratively 
transfer his favor from one alternative 
to the other. Not until the coming of 
dawn did he make up his mind, and 
his final conclusion was to tell the 
story to the most skeptical man he 
knew, and see what happened. 

On the train to the city that morn- 
ing, Mr. Whipple sought out the maa 
of his choice, George Maddox, a golf- 
er and an inexorable opponent. 

“George,” said Mr. Whipple, after 
the conventional greetings, “what do 
you think?” 

“What?” grunted George. 

“I made a hole in one yesterday,” 
said Mr. Whipple, fingers twitching. 

“Is that so?” commented George, 
burying his head once more in his 
newspaper. —John C. Emery. 


Is Cupid a Cripple? 


Study of 5000 Marriage Licenses 
Reveals Large Percentage of Ap- 
plicants Were Neighbors or Near- 
neighbors. 


“47 AY, Bill!” 

“Well, well, if it isn’c Sam! 
Haven't seen you for quite a while! 
How’s your girl-friend Clara these 
days?” 

Clara? Oh, hadn’t your heard? | 
gave her the air.” 

“You did? Why, gosh, I thought 
you were serious about her.” 

“I was, up until a couple of months 
ago. You know, she lived over on 
Lancaster Avenue, a stiff five-minute 
drive from my place when the traffic 
was bad. But I was willing to overlook 
that on account of Clara being a pretty 
smooth number.” 

“She sure was. How come you 
changed your mind?” 

“Well, what should happen but they 
went and closed off Forty-Third Street 
to lay some pipes or something, and 
of course that meant I would of had to 








drive a good four blocks out of my 
way to reach Clara’s. So I just decided 
to give her the air.” 

“Gosh, I don’t blame you! I feel 
the same way myself. Met a girl at a 
dance the other night. Just the type 
I'd been looking for, red hair, blue 
eyes, and WHAT a chassis! Then I 
found out the address of her wigwam, 
and it was all over before it started. 
She lived in Germantown! Naturally, 
I simply had to put her out of my mind. 
I'm no Daniel Boone.” 

“Sensible lad! Why, even with good 
luck in making connections, it'd prob- 


cage 


ThA | 


"It's all right, lady—he thinks they're flags!” 


ably taken you twenty minutes to get 
out there from your place! No woman 
is worth it.” 

“Yeh, that’s what I figured. Any- 
way, the future looks pretty bright for 
me now. They’re putting up a big new 
apartment house on that vacant lot in 
back of our shack. Two hundred rooms, 
and it opens on the twentieth of next 
month. I plan to remain heart whole 
and fancy free until the twentieth. 
There’s bound to be somebody possible 
move in.” 

“Gee, that'll be a great thing for 
you, Bill. You always were lucky. Well, 





so long, old man, I must be travelling. 
Got a date with my latest rave, Hattie 
Hicks. She isn’t as classy as Clara, but 
she lives right around the corner, and 
that’s what counts with a man!” 
“You said it, Sam! So long!” 


Marge. 
. 


Thrill 
ERE I am 
Sitting right up in my berth 

In a sleeping car, 
Thinking. 
I am thinking 
That I’ve been here all night, 
In one room, 
With nothing but a curtain 
Between me and ten men. 
Just let me try 
To get away with that 


Anywhere else. Ruth Pack. 


pws on the experience of a vast 
number of subjects, the chart be- 
low is the result of a thorough analysis 
of many hangovers and its graph repre- 
sents the average of this somewhat 
prevalent malady. A careful study will 
reveal the normal (although not ex- 
actly ideal) trend of the subject’s 
physical condition for two hectic week- 
days, to be chosen at will. (Chart does 
not cover week-ends, which present a 
more difficult problem in fluctuation.) 

To use the chart correctly, first 
follow directions closely beginning 
with 12 N, Normal, and ending with 
i A. M., Blotto. From here the hang- 
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Dizzy 
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Normal 
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Punk 


Awful — 


Terrible 


“I hope I'm not raided; some of 
my bar fixtures are worth millions.” 


HANGOVER CHART 
Plotting the Bender 


over should check fairly accurately 
with the chart; if it does not, the 
wrong technique has been used. Some 
of the reasons for failure at this point 
are: (1) slipping in a couple of 
straight ones at point 12 M, Good 
+--+, (2) mixing drinks at 1 A. M., 
Dizzy, and (3) drinking inaccurately 
out of a bottle at 2 A. M., Ga-ga. 

At the low point beginning at 
8 A. M., Punk, the following should 
be borne in mind: (1) breakfast at 
8:15 A. M., Awful, should consist 
only of tomato juice and the middle 
of a piece of dry toast, (2) at 10 A. M., 
Terrible, subject should under no cir- 
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cumstances eat caramels; and (3) the 
highball at 7 P. M., Low — —, should 
be a whiz. 


HEN the hangover coincides 

with the chart, the chart should 
be referred to before going on a 
party so that emergencies and con- 
tingencies may be anticipated such as 
(1) avoidance of brawls, (2) running 
out of liquor, (3) when to do the 
least amount of ‘work at the office, and 
(4) determining whether the physical 
condition will be Punk or just Low 
when the client calls to sign the 
contract. 
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Normal 
Low 
Low— 
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Terrible 


BALL, BUCK , COCKTAIL WINE 
WHAT HAVE You 














“Gosh, 1 was only kidding when I said we had a swimming pool.” 





GEORGE GERSHWIN: A TIN TYPE CREATED BY TONY BALCOM 














T is George Gershwin’s notion that 
most great composers have suffered 
from indigestion as a consequence, 

rather than a cause, of creative work 
and its accompanying nervous strain. 
He himself has it. In Gershwin’s in- 
stance the ailment is due partly to this 
strain of labor and to the tension at- 
tendant upon opening nights of shows 
and first performances of concertos, 
and partly, no doubt, to the syncopated 
life he leads, 

Gershwin preaches the benefits of a 
regular, routine existence. He must 
“feel fresh’”’ to create and he believes 
his best work can be done before noon. 
Indeed, he hopes, some day, to be- 
come a member of the early-to-bed, 
early-to-rise school for the sake of his 
health as well as his work. At present, 
however—and the present places him 
at the head of its music class—he ac- 
complishes nothing in the morning, 
and no one leads a more uncertain, un- 
systematic life. 

The only brief he might present on 
behalf of his personal regularity is that 
he spends seven or eight hours a day 
in bed. There is little telling which 
seven or eight hours of the day or night 
they will be, and not all seven or eight 
will be spent in sleep; but he forces 
himself to remain in bed that long, 
even when he is awake, for he believes 
the relaxation does him good. 

If Gershwin goes to bed at one 
o'clock he is retiring early. It is much 
more likely to be three or four o'clock, 
or later, in the morning before his day 
is done. So that part of the morning 
that comes after dawn is pretty much 
a thing of the past by the time he 
rises, 

A room in Gershwin’s home has 
been fitted out in a semi-professional 
gymnasium manner but a few kicks 
and a simple back exercise or two, per- 
formed by the bedside, are all that the 
young composer will undertake in an 
athletic way before breakfast. 





GEORGE GERSHWIN 


Unlike so many of the late-rising 
stars of the theatre, Gershwin dresses 
before the first meal of the day, pulling 
on a shirt, flannel trousers, white wool 
socks and house slippers cut out to re- 
semble sandals. Dressing, he believes, 
puts him in a mood for composition. 
If he eats in his pajamas, he is in a 
mood for lounging through the day. 

His informal, comfortable attire of 
the home is removed far from his dress 
of the street. In Broadway’s fashion, he 
is a “snappy” dresser. Rather tall, tend- 
ing to slightness, handsome in a tanned 
way, the pleated trousers and wasp 
waists of his suits, the 
brightly checked scarf 
over his _ shoulders, 
make him appear just 
one of the crowd in 
Times Square. In Win- 
ter he makes his home 
in a huge fur coat. After 
dark, he appears in full 
dress, never a dinner 
jacket. 

Because of his com- 
poser trouble, or indi- 
gestion, Gershwin’s 
breakfast is a light, quick 
repast of orange juice, 
occasionally a cereal, 
toast, eggs and coffee. 

Immediately _after- 
ward, he is ready for 
work, or for painting, 
an avocation that in the 
last few years has come 
to be only slightly sub- 
ordinate to his music. 


© se-yetiven is a prolific and prod- 
igal composer, as well as one of 
distinction and talent. He works with 
such concentration and rapidity that he 
is inclined to fret at the compara- 
tive slowness of those working with 
him. When working with his elder 
brother Ira, upon a musical show— 
and generally they are working together 












upon one—George constantly is vexed 
because Ira, an even later riser, never 
is ready to start the day’s stint before 
one o'clock in the afternoon. 

Gershwin’s methods of composition 
vary with the work at hand. Engaged 
upon a musical show, brief refrains that 
will have a popular appeal are the first 
objective. Form and structure are sec- 
ondary, to be undertaken later. In the 
more pretentious field of suites and 
concertos, form and structure are the 
basic elements. The filling, sweet as 
it may be, is put in afterward. 

Within his musical show scores there 
is another division. In 
most shows, where the 
simple demand is for a 
song for a spot, the mu- 
sic is written first, the 
words will follow. But 
in lyrical scores like that 
of the now popular ‘Of 
Thee I Sing,” where the 
words tell a part of the 
story, brother Ira writes 
the words first, then mu- 
sic is fitted to them. 

Luncheon does not 
interrupt work in the 
Gershwin household 
until mid-afternoon. 
After that come more 
working hours until 
dinner, at eight o'clock 
in the evening, and gen- 
erally at home. The eve- 
ning, if possible, will be 
a quiet one. Gershwin, 
who will be 34 on the 
26th of September, feels that he no 
longer can maintain the night life pace, 
with its speed of every night out, at 
which he went in the twenties. 

Rehearsals, of course, absorb many 
nights. Then there are certain social 
obligations imposed upon a composer 
whose admirers regard him as a genius 
and insist upon féting him. But Gersh- 
win, one of the first-rank artists of the 





theatre, rarely goes to a playhouse ex- 
cept for the premiére of one of his 
own shows, when he conducts. And 
Gershwin, composer of much of the 
most popular dance music of the last 








fifteen years, does not dance, unless 
dancing is an accomplishment that he 
carefully has concealed from his 
friends. 

When he does go out, it is in a re- 


“s liked it bette r when the) 
made it go backwards in 


the movies.” 





strained way, for he feels that he should 
uphold the dignity of his position in 
music. He rarely takes anything to 
drink. Until recently, he smoked long, 
black cigars in an unceasing procession. 
But a year ago, during an examination, 
his doctor suggested that he might be 
smoking too much. Gershwin had a 
cigar in his mouth at the time. It was 
the last one he smoked. Since then, 
except to light a cigarette for a woman, 
he has not touched tobacco. He thinks 
he feels better for it, and he has gained 
four pounds. If he ever smokes again, 
it will be to make honest men of the 
caricaturists who continue to draw 
him with cigars in his mouth. 

Gershwin rarely entertains, except 
on Sunday evening, when he regularly 
is host to a group of friends that in- 
clude Winnie Sheehan, the motion pic- 
ture executive; Buddy de Sylva, Bill 
Daly and Oscar Levant, the song writ- 
ers; and Bob Garland, the drama critic. 

He is a gracious host, exceptionally 
gracious to women, with a knack of 
making them teel of comparative im- 
portance. 

He passes expensive cigars to his 
guests. Then, inevitably, some one sug- 
gests that he play. He sits down before 
the piano, and it is hours before he 
rises. He always plays his own com- 
positions. The only greater offender— 
if so harsh a word may be used—in 
that way was Debussy. While George is 
playing, Ira sometimes sings. As a guest 
once remarked: “An evening at the 
Gershwins’ is a Gershwin evening.” 


EORGE and Ira have separate 

penthouses on the seventeenth- 
story roof of an apartment building at 
Riverside Drive and Seventy-fitth Street 
in New York. They share the whole 
side of the terraced roof that stretches 
between their apartments, facing down 
the Hudson River. 

A visitor, passed along by the build- 
ing doorman who has iastructed the 
elevator man thay the call is for 
“Georgie Gershwin,” not Ira, might 
believe, and with reason, that he was 
wandering by mistake into a painter's 
studio as he enters the home of the 
man who led the jazz parade from Tin 
Pan Alley to Carnegie Hall. 

Paintings hang all over the walls. 
They stand on the floor, resting against 
tables and chairs. It is true that a grand 
piano, with some show of importance, 
fills nearly one-quarter of the living 








room. But it is an easel, upholding a 
half-finished portrait, that occupies the 
center of the floor space. 

Gershwin’s assembly of paintings is 
a notable one of French works, that 
frequently is drawn upon for gallery 
exhibits. He started it almost as casually 
as he began his hobby of painting. He 
had had both in mind from early youth, 
but ic was only a few years ago that 
he did anything about either. 


E was sitting one day on the roof 

outside his penthouse, thinking of 
some water colors that his brother had 
obtained a few days before, when he 
decided that it might be amusing to at- 
tempt to copy one. The copy was so 
successful that he has been painting 
ever since, sometimes for as long as 
eight hours a day. Just now he is work- 
ing on a fair-sized portrait of his grand- 
father, a remarkable likeness enlarged 
on canvas from a yellowed snapshot 
that measures no more than two inches 
by three. The grandfather stands 
against a background drawn out of 
Gershwin’s memory of his boyhood in 
the East Side of New York. 
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"The Shore Patrol guys will never look 
for us here—they'll think we're in the 
rowboats!”’ 
































Still Life 


The collection of French pieces had 
what must seem at first glance to 
have been a haphazard start. At the 
end of his only invasion of Holly- 
wood’s motion picture studios, Gersh- 
win had in a California bank what 
sometimes is called curiously a ‘round 
sum” of money. He left it there and 
wrote to his cousin, Henry Bockin, a 
painter mostly resident in Paris, that 
it was time to start assembling paint- 
ings. Soon photographs of possibilities 
arrived by mail. The composer chose 
those that appealed to him and they 
were purchased for him from the Cali- 
fornia art fund. 

Bodkin still is sending paintings 
from Paris, and they sprawl all over 
Gershwin’s six-room home, an elabo- 
rate establishment as penthouses go in 
New York. Matters, and paintings, 
have reached a point of congestion 


where the collector is complaining con- 
tinually that he will have to move into 
larger quarters. Perhaps he will, some 
day. He already has invested a large 
portion of his income in paintings, and 
in expensive cigars. 


Bens penthouse is furnished with an 
ultra-modern touch. In the living 
room, at the other end from the piano, 
is a deep couch, set under terraced 
bookcases. On the lowest terrace top 
is a bronze head of the composer, done 
by a Japanese sculptor. The bookcases 
are filled, for the musician's interest in 
literature is more than casual. He car- 
ries on an intimate correspondence with 
John Galsworthy, and they exchange 
manuscripts and scores. Galsworthy, in 
his play “Escape,” used a refrain from 
Gershwin’s show “Lady Be Good,” 


as a whistling signal. 
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Around the walls of the combina- 
tion gymnasium-ofhice, where Gershwin 
exercises and his secretary works, hang 
tiers of photographs, including one of 
Prince George of England that is in- 
scribed ‘From George to George.’” The 
floor once was padded like a wrestling 
mat, but Gershwin has abandoned that 
grunting sport. But the room has foils 
that he still uses and houses a ping 
pong table upon which he plays with a 
measure of skill. His other indoor 
sports are dice, poker and indoor golf. 
He gambles at all three as often as 
possible. 

He spends his week-ends at golf 
course or beach in Westchester, Long 
Island, or New Jersey. Until the pres- 
sure of work became too great he 
went to Europe at least once a year. 
In fact, he wrote “An American in 
Paris” while he was making a hectic 
but triumphant tour abroad a few 
years ago. Now, for longer vacations, 
he goes to the Adirondacks, Lake 
Placid, Saranac, to Saratoga for the 
racing and to Canada for the open 
golf tournament there. 


ODAY he is involved in a tre- 

mendous amount of work. There is 
at least one new musical show for next 
season, with two others in the offing. 
There is the soon-to-be-published 
“George Gershwin’s Song Book,” that 
will carry the arrangements of his 
pieces not only as they first were pub- 
lished but also as he plays them at 
home. In the back of his head are plans 
for a grand opera he is building upon 
the drama “Porgy,” a project looking 
five or six years ahead. 
Gershwin is a self-made musician. 


“He’s my most faithful servant—I found him in a 
New York speakeasy.” 





He had to beg his family for permis- 
sion to take music lessons when he 
was a child. His first teachers were 
neighborhood girls who charged fifty 
cents an hour. Then a male teacher 
charged three times as much. He played 
for the fatherly Max Dreyfuss, of the 









Harms music house, who encouraged 
him to go on with his studies, until he 
was convinced that he wanted more and 
more music. Again over the opposition 
of his parents, he quit high school and 
joined the piano players at the Remick 
music publishing corporation. For $15 
a week he plugged songs for twelve 
hours a day for dizzy blondes seeking 
something new for their acts. He stud- 
ied under Rubin Goldmark, distin- 
guished orchestrator. And that was his 
musical education until he composed 
“Swanee,” the song that brought first 


popularity. 


. opposition of his mother and 
father to his career never changed 
his respect and fondness for them, and 
he points out that they did not object so 
strenuously that they discouraged him. 
He thinks now, however, that parents 
should encourage children in whatever 
they may want to do. But then, Gersh- 
win is a bachelor. 


—John Ha kins. 
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Who’s Whom 


1932 Edition 


SMUDGE, Charles Albert, stuffed 
shirt; 6. Junction, Ind., June 2, 1890; 
s. Harold E. and Eva (Lingfelter) S.; 
A.B., Freshwater College, lowa, 1912; 
curls (mot natural), 1894; acquired 
Lord Fauntleroy suit, 1895; most un- 
popular boy, Miss Smyth’s kindergar- 
ten, Junction, Ind., 1896; ed. Junction 
pub. schs.; most unpopular boy, Junc- 
tion Grammar Sch., 1899; most un- 
popular boy, Junction High School, 
1903; most bruised freshman, Fresh- 
water College, Iowa, 1908; had widest 
cuffs, most conical pegtops, sharpest 
creases Of all sophomore trousers, 
1909; picture torn out of record num- 
ber of college annuals, 1912. Fussed 
Miss Alma Runkelwasser of Dubuque, 
1913, but her father failed in paint 
business; then fussed Miss Edna Nel- 
son of Dubuque, but got a report on 
her father from Bradstreet’s; m7., 1914, 
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Miss Ruth Ethelda Snodgrass of Tall 
Corn, Ia., only dau. of Gen. B. C. 
Snodgrass, pres. of Tall Corn Water 
Works; 1915, acquired cane, ribbon 
glasses, wing collar, spats, soft R, 
broad A, and four-cyclinder racer with 


















"Yassuh, we has a train twice a week 
but it doan stop.” 


cut-out; 1916, after Gen. Snodgrass 
died, moved to Washington, acquired 
cut-away, silk hat; 1916, walked 386 
miles in various preparedness parades; 
1917, made longest four-min. speeches, 
was fiercest salesman Liberty Bonds; 
international luncheon and tea speaker, 
1918—. Decorations: four gold stars, 
First M. E. Sunday Sch., Junction, Ind., 
1900; ‘““F” in oratory, Freshwater Col- 
lege, 1911; radiator emblem for getting 
new member, Commercial Travelers 
Mutual, 1925; honorable mention, 
Cremo contest, 1931. Organizer, 1917, 
and First Grand Pres.-Gen., Am. Soc. 
for Ancestor Worship, and Patriotic 
Order of Nephews of Spanish-Amer. 
War Veterans; mem. various genealog- 
ical societies, National Geographic 
Soc., Am. Red Cross. Republican. 
Author: The Smudge Family in War 
and Peace, 1917; Our Boys Over 
There, 1918; The Menace of the Bonus 
Movement, 1919; Socialism and In- 
dividualism Must Go, an Address De- 
livered Before the Women’s Club of 
Chevy Chase, Md., 1920; Bolshevism 
in the Nursery, 1923; Calvin Coolidge 
The Man, 1924; Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
The Woman, 1925; The Menace of 
Municipal Water Works, 1927. Private 
portrait collection: Gen. Snodgrass, 
Uncle Henry Lingfelter as Fire Chief, 
Grandmother Smudge (crayon enlarge- 
ment), Grandfather Lingfelter (no 
necktie), Mr. Smudge, Mrs. Smudge, 
unidentified woman (thyroid case). 
Home: Smudge Manor, Chevy Chase, 
Md. Address: % Snodgrass Estate, 





office of Rosenthal, Kovalski, Kovalski 
& O'Connor, Esqs., Washington, D. C. 


—Stacy V. Jones. 





The Letters of a Modern Father 


Vacation ... Jobs ... Politics 


M* Dear Son: 
Now that the vacation season 


is approaching an end it gives me a 
lot of satisfaction to be able to report 
was able to see that all your 


their 


that I 


brothers and sisters got Cus- 
tomary vacations with full pay. Th« 
only exception was little Herbie. I was 
all ready to send him to a supervised 
camp when he came running in co tell 
me they had started the excavation for 
a mew house up the street and if | 
didn’t mind he'd rather stay 
home and play in it. 

Your mother, of course, spent 
the summer at that dude ranch 
in Wyoming where she always 
she started to 


goes. You see, 


go there before was 
abolished in order to improve 


her seat. It seemed a shame for 


poy C rty 


her to stop before the job was 
completed when she had only 
five seasons more. I was afraid 
for a while she wouldn't stay 
for she wrote me two or three 
weeks before her time was up 
that she didn’t feel right about 
being away this year and that 
it was galling her terribly. 

You said you'd rather have 
the money instead, so I am sending it 
to you, but I think in justice to Schwab 
and Ford and the other big business 
men you should be willing to take a 
ten per cent cut. I am sorry to have 
to do this but I know you'll under- 
stand that you and I and Mr. Morgan 
are all in this thing together. 

Your Affectionate Father. 


My Dear Daughter: 


It was nice to hear that you and 
your husband were getting along so 


well. Of course I knew when you told 


“Darling, tell me how 


beautiful I am.” 


**Foinace! 
want with a foinace this 


me he had taken the sales agency for 
a line of rubber animals for swimming 
pools he would manage Co keep afloat. 


Your brother Freddie who had the 


try-out with the Yankees finally ended 
up in Shreveport. He says he feels 
pretty lucky at that because business 
has been so bad in the minor leagues 
that pinch hitters were only allowed 
to swing one bat when they went up 
to the plate and the runners have 
been going into the bases standing up 


What do you 


weather?” 


sO as not to wear out their sliding pads. 

Here at home things have been go- 
ing fairly well. Two or three of your 
brothers have become insurance coun- 
sellors but that’s only natural and as 
soon as they exhaust their friends they 
will return to normal. Tom is the vet- 
eran in that line. You see he was in 
charge of new business at one of the 
banks and he took up life insurance 
counselling the day after the examin- 
ers arrived. He's to have his old job 
back when the bank reopens so he 
says he might as well put in the six 


"Sweetheart, you are too 
beautiful for words.” 


or seven years at this to keep busy. 

You write a very cheerful letter and 
don’t request money. I hope this 
doesn’t mean you aren’t well. 

When your husband’s rubber toy 
racket blows up don’t hesitate to write 
me what you think of the deflation. 

Your Affectionate Father. 


My Dear Son: 

If your Uncle William is elected to 
Congress he will give you the job as 
his secretary. I think he has a good 
chance ; he never had a decided opinion 
about anything and if we can just 
keep him from trying to express one 

now he will be all right. Of 
course, he is a wet. In fact, 
William was a wet even when 
we had saloons. 

He has always been very 
friendly to me ever since I mar- 
ried his sister. When I asked 
him about this job, he said, 
“There’s nothing I wouldn't 
do for you, even to appointing 
John my secretary.” So you see 
what he thinks of you. 

You are the only one of the 
boys I’ve been unable to place 
so I think you'd fit in in Wash- 
ington. 

The only thing about it | 
don’t like is that William is 
too confident. I feel he will be 

elected but I don’t see any use in him 
buying a black slouch hat this far ahead. 

He says he wishes the campaign was 
over. When he makes a speech he can 
never remember whether it’s “eeka- 
nomics” or “ekka-nomics’”’. He says he 
wishes he was already in Congress 
where it wouldn’t matter. 

Don’t give up your present job on 
the strength of this prospect. Uncle 
William may be defeated. You recall 
the kind of cigars he smokes? Well, 
lie gives away the same kind. 

—McCready Huston. 


“Lazy bum!” 
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“With a Hey Nonny Nonny and a Hot-Cha!” 


An Ideal Summer’s Day 
in the Country 
(What the Confirmed City 
Dweller Really Wants) 

6 A. M.—(Bright and early, the 


morning sun beating down, the dew on 
the grass, the birds singing etc. etc.) : 
—Sleep. 

7, 8, and 9 A. M—See 6 A. M. 

9:30 A. M.—A good invigorating 
plunge in the bath tub. (Temperature 
125.) 

10 A. M.—A big hearty old-fash- 
ioned breakfast consisting of a cup of 
coffee and half a roll. 

10:30-11 A. M.—Rest, and read 
the morning paper from the city. 

11-11:05 A. M.—Five or six snappy 
strokes of good swift tennis. 

11:07-12:30 P. M.—Hot bath, rest, 
and morning nap. 

12:30-1:15 P. M.—A little light 
reading. 

1:15-1:22 P. M.—Lunch around the 
festive board. (Egg salad sandwich 
and a cup of tea.) 

1:22-2:30 P. M.—Rest. 

2:30-2:41 P. M.—A hole or two 
of golf. 

2:41-4 P. M.—Hot bath, rest, and 
afternoon nap. 

4-5 P. M.—Sun bath on the beach. 
(If someone has a good beach um- 
brella. ) 

5-5:03 P. M.—Wading in the re- 
freshing salt water of the good old 
ocean. 

5:08-6 P. M.—Reviving stimulant, 
rest, and short nap. 

6-7:30 P. M.—Bridge. 

7:30-8 P. M.—Big dinner of chick- 
en salad and a glass of iced coffee. 

8-10 P. M.—Movies. 

10 P. M.—“Ten o'clock already? 
Well, I'm not tired in spite of all I've 
done today. This country life sure 
braces one up. Let's hop in the old 
bus, boys and girls, and find a snappy 
roadhouse !"’ 

4:37 A. M.—Bed. 

—Parke Cummings. 


Bitter Biographies 
From day of birth, he’d most rejoice 
In listening to his own voice, 
And, after he had learned to creep, 
Made vows he never planned to keep. 
(He’s now, by Destiny’s great plan, 
A widely-quoted Congressman. ) 

—E. B. Crosswhite. 
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MODELLED BY HELENA SMITH DAYTON 
“We should have invited Dr. Bates; he has been so nice about putting off our bill.” 





ALL AMERICAN SELECTIONS—1932 
THE OYSTER-OPENING ELEVEN * 


Manhattan’s Bivalve team, 
assembled for the first time 
; by Life’s tireless photogra- 


i oy pher. * (Substitutions: clams 
A ‘ for oysters.) 
Yaak 


d \ 7 hie 


West END: Tom Ryan—Paddy's 
s* Market, 9th Ave. and 40th St. 
Mk 


Me 


CENTER: David Power—Grand 
Central, Oyster Bar 
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QUARTERBACK: Charles Welsch— 


, : 4 Ree 
South Street and Coenties’ Slip aN a —a , 
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L. TACKLE: Phil Kulinowski— ie ay >; as ) R. TACKLE: “Pat,” Pat's Clam 
Libby's Sea House, 122 Fulton St.  _ ee i *) House, Eighth Avenue and 46th St. 
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R. HALFSHELL: Nick Demy— Hip- 
podrome Grill, 1123—6th Ave. 


L. Guarp: Jose Oliva—Oyster Bay in FuLLBACK (Capt.): Lawrence 
Seafood, 8th Ave. and 43rd St. » ae Quinn, Waldorf-Astoria 


L. HALFSHELL: Patrick J. O’Con- 
nor—Ye Olde Oysters, South St. 


R. GuarD: Adrian Darby— 
Washington Market 


East END: James Dowd— 
Bowery, near Chatham Sq. 








WOMEN AS LAW 
MAKERS 


Mrs. Peabody’s 


Kansas 


BY E. S. MARTIN 


RITING to the World-Tele- 

gram about the Republican Con- 
vention and the battle of the Wets and 
Drys, Heywood Broun had this to say 
about a well known politician: 


tracks in an obscure 


“ Across the 
hotel Mrs. Peabody, of the Massachu- 
setts Peabodys, sits praying. She left 
one of the larger hostelries just as she 
left her native state because somebody 
informed her that drinking was going 
on within its walls, and Mrs. Peabody 
is actually and truly in earnest. I have 
a feeling that few of the Wet leaders 


are quite staunch enough to win against 


the embattled New England on its 
knees.’ 

For the land's sake, Heywood Broun, 
get out your Who's Who and discover 


whom you are talking about. New En- 
gland on its knees! Hell and Maria, 
that woman came from Kansas. She 
was born Lucy McGill in Belmont, 
Kansas, in 1861. At twenty she mar- 
Norman Waterbury, a Baptist 
missionary to India (died 1887), and 
had two children. About twenty years 
later (1906), she married Henry W. 
Peabody, of Boston, who died after 


ried 


two years. Her active years were spent 
as editor of Baptist Missionary maga- 
zines and in activities for the Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

Nothing in these facts is harmful to 
Mrs. Peabody's reputation as an Evan- 
gelical female but at least it exculpates 
New England from most of its respon- 
sibility for her activities. Kansas pro- 
duced her and not Massachusetts. Kan- 
sas taught and trained her and got her 
started on the Dry path and it is Dry 
Kansas that she represents as the Chair- 
man of the Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement. 

So she moved out of a Chicago hotel 
because she heard there was rum being 
drunk in it. That is good Kansas doc- 
trine; doubtless good Baptist doctrine, 
but there is nothing to make one sup- 
pose that the Man of Nazareth would 
done it. He farther into 


have saw 





“Won't you please commit yourself one way or the other?” 


human life, farther into the human 
mind than Kansas or the common run 
do. In every communion there are peo- 
ple of discernment but seldom many 
at a time. 


EYWOOD BROUN 
falls for the idea that women of 
Mrs. Peabody's type are good and 
ought to be revered, and that their 


evidently 


prayers are more effectual, as they well 
may be, than the strategies of politi- 
cians. No doubt Mrs. Peabody is a 
reputable woman, one who may have 
attained to such an aclivity in charac- 
ter that you would lend her an um- 
brella, but she and a lot of the others 
set up as law makers. Are they good 


as law makers? They represent the en- 


thusiasms that brought down the Pro- 
hibition on our necks. The fact that a 
woman seems to be faithful to her do- 
mestic obligations, goes regularly to 


Church and is orderly in deportment 
does not at all suffice to qualify her to 
use the police power of the United 
States to regulate the lives of other 
people. Take the whole lot of active 
women who have been notable in fight- 
ing rum: Frances Willard, Jane Ad- 
dams, Carrie Nation, Mrs. Boole, 
Evangeline Booth and many others— 
all good women of undisputed repute, 
some of them—Miss Willard and Miss 
Addams of great renown—but are they 
really highly qualified as law makers? 
Have they really enough understand- 
ing of human life or of the history of 
laws for that? Suppose you have cat- 
aracts and have concluded to have them 
removed. Whom do you inquire for? 
Do you ask for a reputable character 
who goes regularly to Church? Do you 
inquire whether he has been divorced ? 
Do you ask what his fiscal standing is? 
You may, but what-you want to know 











IssUE-DODGING POLITICIAN: 


about him is whether he knows how to 
operate for cataracts. 

Now these women in politics may 
be ever so good women, but politics, 
and law making particularly, is a job 
of making blind people see. You want 
somebody who understands that job. 
Quite a bad man, as we rate men, may 
make much better laws than quite a 
good man, as we rate good. The ideal 
of life, for example, in Baptist Kansas 
is not enough. Even Bill White can’t 
think big enough about human life, 
for he does not know how. Heywood 
Broun thinks seriously and perhaps 
with apprehension of Mrs. Peabody's 
prayers. Her prayers will be sincere of 
course, and it may not be true that the 
actuating force back of them is mainly 
a greed for power, but they won't get 
across to much purpose except as they 
are in line with the true interests of 
humanity and human development. 





"Tl refuse to talk about the weather.” 


Lb geenge seem not to be particu 
larly successful in political of- 
fice—as Senators, as Congressmen, as 
legislators they have not come to much 
yet. Nevertheless there are jobs in pub- 
lic service that they do well because 
they are concerned with things that be- 
long to the women’s department of 
life. For example, here in New York 
the Woman’s City Club with funds de- 
rived from the Milbank Fund is mak- 
ing a stir about what we politely call 
Municipal Comfort Stations in New 
York. The Club’s committee of which 
Dr. Josephine Baker, of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene is Chairman, has made 
recommendations on this subject and 
they look like good recommendations, 
well studied and sensible. There is no 
doubt at all about the need which they 
seek to meet. It is rather worse in New 
York than in other American cities. 
Everyone knows that women as 


Queens and Empresses have made 
notable records. Semeramis, Zenobia, 
Elizabeth and Victoria in England, 
Catherine in Russia, Victoria reputable, 
Catherine far from it; Elizabeth dis- 
puted, all of them remarkable mon- 
archs, but employers of men in govern- 
ment. Quite likely that is the woman's 
great gift, to be a ruler of men, but 
there are rules about that which are 
not the rules of legislation and she 
must understand them. 


\ TOMEN are new as voters, as 
politicians and as holders of 


political office. Their province and their 
political functions have not yet been 
defined. They have a province, though, 
as a rule, it is not law making. The 
most useful of them are patient inves- 
tigators of human life whose recom- 
mendations are respected by men in- 
telligent enough to see the merit of 
them. Alfred Smith leaned hard on 
Mrs. Moskowitz as an advisor. Lillian 
Wald and Jane Addams have devoted 
their lives to social service and their 
opinions carry great weight. Ida Tar- 
bell is a very notable political writer. 
They have all found their place in the 
political economy of the country and 
especially of the cities. 

On the other hand the office seeking 
women, especially in legislative bodies, 
have not made an impressive record. 
In cases when Senators or representa- 
tives in Congress have died and their 
wives have been appointed to fill out 
their terms and sometimes to run for 
reelection, have occurred curious ex- 
amples of sentimentalism in politics. 

Of course women are the half of 
life. No one of any sense disparages 
them as a body nor dissents from the 
conclusion of the Creator that without 
them life would be no fun nor any 
profit, but their job in human economy 
is enormous and they do best when 
they mind it, even though the adver- 
tisement of that kind of service is less 
than what one may get out of politics. 


From what we heard over the radio, 
the dry votes got most of the booze. 


The Republican convention was 
marked by a bitter debate on whether 
the Republican party should favor get- 
ting rid of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or favor getting rid of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 
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MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


ULY, LORD’s DAY.—Very much up 


betimes, in sooth not having been 

down at all, but tarrying very late 
at the publicks with Sam’s friend 
George, Sam being loath to go, and 
George newly come from the Demo- 
cratic filled brave 
tayles and excitements and a great 
taste for a pot of ayle. Much merry 
talk of Chicago, termed betimes the 
suburb of Cicero, wherein George met 
many notables including Will Rogers. 
And he did regayle me with news of 


convention, with 


side trips through chains of parks, 
and the stockyards of most high odour, 
and the merchant house of Marshall 
Field braver than any on Fifth Ave- 
nue, and Michigan Boulevard of out- 
gigantic 
Fair, so 


standing beauty, and the 
structures for the World’s 
that I am of a mind to visit this city 
somewhat before 1933, and minus the 
Democratic convention, George’s ton- 
gue filled with talk, myself with 
Boston scrod, and George's pockets 
with badges and souvenirs of Chicago, 
some of a great naughtiness, and even 
a pipe filched from Charlie Dawes, 
political foe but much of a home boy 
out effete Evanston. 

Sam, poor wretch, greeting me fi- 
nally at home half smothered in shav- 
ing suds and economic virtue, posing 
betimes as a martyred and niggardly 
spouse and raising soapy eyebrows at 
me. I to the divesting of my new 
flesh-colored Chanel with the thirteen 
invisible fastenings, growing 
more invisible along toward morning, 
and Sam of no possible assistance, 


each 


having mightily covered himself and 
his bathing room with shaving suds. 
Finally shutting the door against Sam 
with great firmness, having resolved 
to try out a new exercise for the re- 
duction of hips, learned this night 
from a pretty wench at a publick, who 
would never have divulged it, had her 
head not been in a sad taking. But 


everywhere so many slim, 
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narrow 


wenches that I was in a great melan- 
choly until told privily of this simple 
device of standing on one’s head, in- 
dulged in by the Prince of Wales and 
prescribed by a great lady doctor, who 
claims this sudden blood in one’s head 
reduces the hips, gives new freedom 
of thought, and certainly a new and 
fresh angle to the world. So that I 
need never leave the opera where Lily 
Pons is singing in a fit of depression 
over her figure, repaired only by the 
sight and sound of Schumann-Heink. 
So, with a nest of pillows, began to 
bolster myself up against the walls of 
my boudoir clad in a bra and silk 
shorts secretly purchased for Ned 
Wayburn, but deciding later against 
enlisting in his tap dancing class. But 
I could not bestir myself upwards but 
a very few inches, and suddenly dis- 
comfited by Sam’s soapy beard and 
round eyes staring at me over the 
chaise-longue, did decide to abandon 
such inverted exercise for the nonce, 
betimes expounding loudly to Sam the 
perfection of the wedded state as 
practiced by Fanny Hurst, thereby ob- 











"I wish they'd give us a Ferris wheel” 


taining a sudden and complete privacy 
from Sam, and a smart cracking of the 
door. Thereupon of a mind that a nest 
of pillows was as cozy as my Beauty 
Rest mattress, and not so far away, and 
did promptly fall asleep to dream of 
Democrats and elephants, King George 
for Vice President, and Al Capone in 
silk tights conducting a lady's danc- 
ing class, and threatening to cleave 
with a knife hips measuring more than 
ten inches around. 


Bice 1.—Lay late, Sam still irate 
over my having attended the pub- 
licks until so early an hour, and myself 
quoting statistics that the publick 
taverns were now bringing the family 
together, and that if one lingered be- 
times, one would surely meet grand- 
ma and grandpa. And telling merry 
tayles of George at the convention, 
and bright chat about LaMaze’s, with 
its glamorous repetition of mirrors and 
circular bar of such smoothness that 
one acquires a mild vertigo even in 
the observing of it. Of a mind to open 
an interior decorating shoppe, con- 
vinced that there is no more effective 
illusion to be created than in the deft 
placing of mirrors, and Sam snorting 
about women yearning to open shoppes 
at all the wrong times. 


Kec 6.—Up betimes with a strange 
nostalgia for country lanes, and Sam 
in a light mood, did prevail upon him 
to drive to the country to a horse show, 
there being a great store of them this 
season. And so overcome by the gentle 
burgeoning of blossom and brook, that 
I did sniff into my kerchief, shaded in 
brown to match my new checked frock, 
until Sam, mindful of my pink nose, 
did chide me that I was going to a horse 
show and not a wedding. The West- 
chester country very gay and debonair 
under the warm sun, and Myself atwit- 
ter at seeing the brave geldings leaping 
over rails. Methinks there be a pro- 
found smartness about folk in riding 
clothes lolling against white fences, or 
smoking cigarettes in roadsters with 
tops down, betimes the men with 
camera boxes snap-shoting female 
lengths of snug fitting jodphurs. My 
own heart always against my ribs at this 
great leaping of rails, and resolved 
more than ever to go lightly on my 
victuals, and to learn to stand on my 
head as competently as the slim-waisted 
Prince of Wales. —Mrs. Pep. 
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Twenty Dollars Will Do It! Less 
Will Help! 


“Now is the Time for All Good Men (and Women) 
to Come to the Aid of the Party.” 


HE Party? It’s one you can vote 

for (really there are two) regard- 

less of political preference, and 
without incurring penalties. The Girls’ 
Party is at Branchville, Connecticut, 
and the Boys’ Party at Pottersville, New 
at Lire’s Camps for Needy 
Children, supported through LIFE’s 
FRESH AIR FuNpb, by friends and 
readers of LIFE. 

For you, after all these hot spells, ic 
is a grateful thought that it zs cool 
somewhere, and you'll spend your va- 
cation there. But if you lived where it 
is hot day and night, where there are 
many children and not any too much 
to eat, and no money to spare for any 
extras- in a tenement 
house in New York's great East Side— 
what would this weather mean then? 
are thousands of children in 


Jersey, 


in other words, 


There 
those stifling houses and still more 
stifling streets—crowded in, packed in, 

aked in. Don’t you think they need a 

vacation? You can do something for 

them right now, before you go off on 
ur vacation. 

For $20 one child will experience a 
perfect two weeks at Lire’s Camps. Ie 
means hikes and swimming, overnight 
camping trips, scout practice, nature 
study, and with it all, lots of good 
things to eat. Many 
of the children sleep 
in tents that are al- 
ways airy and cool at 
night. 

Of course, with all 


LIFE’S 
SUMMER 
CAMPS 


those distinctly normal appetites which 
are the joyous property of growing 
boys—and the girls have their share of 
them too—it takes quite a lot to fill 
them up, but our supplies have held out 
enough for us to do the job so far, and 
it does the youngsters a lot of good. 
But we need more help. There is no 
restriction on the size of the contribu- 
tions to the Fund, either up or down— 
we can use anything from a few dimes 
to a thousand dollars right away. 

It is a hard summer. We need your 
help and are counting on it. Won't 
you send it before you go, so that some 
child’s vacation can happen ¢his sum- 


mer, when the youngster needs it so 
sorely, so he or she will be the better 


for it all next winter? 

If you could see the tangible re- 
sults of Lire’s Camps on boys and 
girls who have been to them, you 
would know that your money could 
not be spent for a better purpose. 
Many of the youngsters have been 
sent regularly, every summer, for a 
number of years by individuals who 
have taken a particular interest in 
them, and the metamorphosis of these 
boys and girls, accomplished under 
trained guidance, is amazing. 

Contributions made payable to Lire’s 
FResH AIR FUND 
and sent to 60 East 
42nd Street, New 
York, will be ac- 
knowledged in an 
early issue of LIFE. 


LIFE’S 
FRESH AIR 
FUND 


LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 


Lire’s FresH AIR FuND has been 
in operation for the past forty-five 
years. In that time it has expended 
over $600,000 and has provided 
more than 55,000 country vacations 
for poor city children. 

Twenty dollars, approximately, pays 
for such a holiday for some poor 
child from the crowded, hot city. 
Won't you help? 

Contributions should be made pay- 
able to Lire’s FresH Air FuNb, and 
sent to 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. They will be acknow!- 
edged in LiFE later on, and also by 
letter immediately if the sender's ad- 
dress is given. 
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Dis: Sh eaten eae 
Mrs. Arthur McGt aw, Grouse Pte., 
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Flora. E. Wightman, Brookline, 
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Miss Grace < Hulbert, “Windsor, 
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A friend, qo H. SREP 
Mrs. E. N. Barnes, East Orange... 
Geo, E. McGunnegle, New York.... 


Paul Darrow Paddock, Chicago... 
Louis E. Shriver, Union Mills, Md. 
Mrs. A. C. Stamm, Harrisburg, 
ae 
. Lloyd, “Colorado Springs seinen 
Mie Julian Harris, Grosse Pte. 
, *§ _ ea eae 
Helen K. Gurley, Chicago... 
H. P. Green, Se. Lowis........0.....00-.< 
Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff, Wash- 
ington, Conn........ — 
J. Schullinger, Elka Park, N. Y.... 
Mr. & Mrs. R. Mayo-Smith, Ded- 
UN TONS asciniicnessessiantieinncieniinet 
Mrs. G. . aenin manveniee Coates- 
— si 
Dr. Hubbard. jr., ‘Boston.......... 
Mrs. ta S. Chandler, Los Angeles 
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Mrs. James S. Watson, Rochester... 
F. W. K., New York... 
Ethel McCullough, Cincinnati........ 
Mrs. J. F. Schoellkopf, Buffalo. 


Miss Jean W. Simpson, New Y ‘ork 
Mrs. Robert Killgore, Windsor, 
FR Se ene 


Mrs. Benj. H. Ludlow, Ardmore, Pa. 


Ernest W. Pelton, New Britain, 
GEL, “dintenhdondatinstndabiied obec tala roe 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. O. Remsen, Port 
fo SRE eee 
Miss Mary Killgore, Windsor, 
i ARS ey Cee rere oe 
Mr. & Mrs. Francis S. Page, Green- 
I MIs Sectictettnnernsnesniecineoennen 
Helen A. Holbrook, Kew Gardens, 
Ee a ere wer 
Carroll Paul, Marquette, Mich....... 
Mrs. G. H. Thomas, New York...... 


F. C. Sargent, Winchester, Mass..... 
C. C. Higgins, Concord, N. H.......... 
Mrs. Henry B. Robb, Haverford, Pa. 
Claire B. Peters, Brooklyn.............. 
Lina Nyburg, Baltimore.................. 
Sunday School Class of Riverdale 
Presbyterian Church, Riverdale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.......... 
Gloria, Georgi ana & Delora . Kemp, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich................. 
W. H. M., Suffern, _ ' 
C. W. Bressler, Salina, Kan............. 
John & Carroll Shoaf, San Antonio, 
Texas ..... as 
Flora F. Henline, Lincoln, Neb... — 
Mrs. John E. Davey, New York.... 
N. D. Sidford, New York.............. 
G. F. Graham, M. D., San Fran- 
cisco . 
Marian, Katharine, Robert & Lynn 
Sherwood 


“Snorky,” Batavia, N. Y.. 
Anon., L. C. H., Jr., Cleveland... 
Miss Gretchen E. Rose, Pittsburgh 
Pitser Miller, New York................ 
pa 2 SS eee 
Tom and Jane Jabine, Pough- 
keepsie senscnscessooceccecnvoncssesssnaseess 
Charles L. Goldstein, ‘Detroit meer 


Tom Abbott, Los Angeles... anal 
Miss Helen R. Smith, Se wickley... 
Thomas Hyde, 4th, Sandy Spring, 
Md. 
“In Memory of James N. Dickey, 
June 19, 1918” 
“A Friend,” J. M., 
ie Bie ee apstecidiasialipianneeiniionndseaseaionsen 
Mrs. A. B. Gw athmey, New York 
Howard Surr, San Bernardino, Cal. 
J. £.S. B., 


Los Angeles....... 
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W. C. A. Steffen, M. D., College 
Point, L. I. 


MINNIE - scotsesbassinasibddionstetaxiichoka 

Mrs. Charles §. Ensign, South 
NERO, II | svinnessnsnsnnestcopiceers 

In Memory of Benj. Graham, Jr..... 

The Hawthornes, Redwood — 
Cal. 

Anon., H. ‘D.S , Hollywood... ae 

Mrs. | : Novick Union City, N. J. 


Mrs. H. R. Gillett, Smethport, Pa. 
Sally M. Humason, New Britain, 
oe 
A. F. Johnston, Washington, D. C. 
Helen L. Jones, Wianno, Mass....... 
P. S. McCormick, New York........ 
L. C. Monteagudo, New York........ 
Mrs. Ralph Osborne, Orange........ 
Harry G. Haskell, Wilmington, 
. 
F. Holman, Merchantville, N. J. 
O. k Alt, Salt Tae Cite. ccssccesscsess 
Hiram D. Ingersoll, Denver............ 
‘In Memory of Ellen E. Neil”........ 
Louis Beal, Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Mrs. Robert Spencer, So. Orange 
Cranford . ide AeA Pee ea 
SS 0 eee 
Mrs. W. T. Jebb, Jr., Buffalo........ 
Dr. Herbert C. Allen, Brooklyn...... 
Anonymous, P., New Canaan, 

SE EEE Sere ened aD Rm CS 
H. R. Gaffney, Augusta, Ga., 

Gee ee 
“Anonymous, Ambler’’.................+ 
Mrs. { F. Degener, Bernardsville, 

ee eae ae 
Mrs. e ." — Croton on 

SS = &} See 
John W. Giibers Beverly Hills, 

_> | SBPE a DESERTS SEE ee menor nes 
Mrs. George Lilly, Anderson, Ind. 


In Memory of Grace Mills Carr.... 
Anonymous, L., Princeton, N. J..... 
Lucy M. Turner, Akron, O............. 
Jane and Steve Baits, Grosse Pte. 
Park, Mich. ....... 
Given in Memory of my “Mother 
who loved all children................ 
Mrs. Hamilton Murray, San Fran- 
cisco 
Drs. Loomis & ‘Sherrick, 
+ es 
Mrs. Geo. 


Oakland, 


= ‘Reis, ‘Bolton Land- 

i i Ae 
Mrs. Alfred M. Low, Detroit........ 
Mrs. Alice Jalonack, Brooklyn........ 
Miss Marion E. Potter, New York 
Anonymous, M., Tucson, Ariz. 
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“I'm sorry but U'll have to lay you boys off 


we're going under this afternoon.” 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, CENTRAL PARK 


A Primer of Unexcitin g Places 
and Things to be Seen in the 
Most Extravagant City in the 


W orld. 


STANDS for Cleopatra's Needle, 

a fancy name for an Egyptian 

obelisk that stands in Central 

Park, east of the reservoir and south- 

west of the museum. Wherever fhe) 

are. 
. 


You could almost drive a camel 
through the eye of this needle. It is 
69Y, feet high and weighs 224 tons. 
But it has no eye. 


This obelisk is rich in history but 
few people care. It was erected in 
Cairo 3432 years ago by a man named 
Phut Mosis III, which is his real 
name. 














In 12 B. C., Augustus Caesar re- 
moved Cleopatra's Needle to Alex- 
andria. The Khedive of Egypt gave it 
to us in 1877 A. D., but we didn’t put 
it up in Central Park until 1881. No 
wonder it looks worn out. 



















There is another Cleopatra's Needle 
in London—a mate to ours. It was sent 
to London in 1878 and erected that 
same year. They were in much more of 
a hurry than we were. Nobody knows 
why. 














Egyptian sandstorms have almost 
obliterated the inscriptions on our 
Obelisk, and although it is now cov- 
ered with a preservative, Manhattan's 
climate isn’t doing it any good. 





















The obelisk is made of syenite: 2 
granular igneous gray rock consisting 






of feldspar with some silicates and lit- 
tle or no quartz. 












You ought to see it. 
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"SIX 
CYLINDERS 
NO MORE- 
NO LESS,” 


says America 


Anything more and you sacrifice economy 
anything less and you sacrifice smoothness 


cars. Lifting hoods. Counting cylinders. And 
the result? An overwhelming verdict for the 
six, in preference to cars of fewer or more cylinders. 


“SIX CYLINDERS. No more—No less!” And 
America backs up that conviction by purchasing more 
six-cylinder Chevrolets since January Ist than any 
other type of car in the lowest price field. 


Bes everywhere are comparing low-priced 


With more than six cylinders, you sacrifice Chev- 
rolet’s famous economy of gas, oil and upkeep— 
the greatest economy in today’s motor car market. 
With Jess than six cylinders, you sacrifice the built- 


in smoothness that makes driving really enjoyable. 


But with a six—a Chevrolet Six—nothing is sacrificed. 
You get smoothness AND economy. 


And power—60 horsepower. And speed—65 to 70 
miles an hour, easily! And pick-up—from a stand- 
still to 35 miles an hour in less than 7 seconds! You 
also get Free Wheeling; Syncro-Mesh gear-shifting; 
big, spacious Fisher bodies. 


So, when buying a new low-priced car, settle the 
question of cylinders RIGHT, and you can’t go 
WRONG. Take America’s word for it: “SIX CYLIN- 
DERS. No more—No less!”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Division of General Motors 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 


CHEVROLET °445 


AND UP, 
F. O. B. 
FLINT, 
MICH. 
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ORKING in the hot summer sun is as 

hard on the motor of your car as it is 
on your own body. Warm weather increases 
knocking. Knocking causes engine overheat- 
ing. And overheated engines waste oil and 
gasoline, run up costly repair bills, shorten 
car life, and spoil driving trips. You will save 
your motor and money as well by using Ethyl 


,> 


> 


Gasoline this summer. The Ethyl fluid in it 
controls combustion inside the engine. It 
turns more of the energy in each gallon into 
useful power and LESS into harmful waste 
heat. It helps keep your motor cool on the 
hottest days and the longest drives. Stop at an 
Ethyl pump today. Forget the bane of knocking 
and overheating as carbon forms with mileage. 
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The anti-knock standard and the all-round ances alate 


COMPOU 


4 
quality of Ethyl Gasoline have just been raised fesse] 
still higher. Remember that wherever you drive, [Conroe | 


from Maine to California, every pump bearing 
the Ethyl emblem is your assurance of a 
tested motor fuel whose slight extra cost is 
more than offset by the savings it brings. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 








THE THEATRE 


By Louise Bascom Barratt 


THE THEATRES ARE 
RATHER DARK 


O many openings have been an- 
nounced and postponed lately that 
been difficule to know 
whether heralded attractions arrived 
and whiffled or never achieved sufficient 


it has 


breath to reach the footlights. Hegh- 
Ho, Everybody!, a thin-as-air radio 
play, crooned itself to a final sleep in 


four nights. Then came On the Make, 


a guide-book to shady feminine suc- 
cess that found money-making more 
difficult than did its four generously 
portrayed greenback garter-stuffers. 

Chris 


In Christo phe r Comes Across, 
seemed unable to make it. In 
fact, he foundered and sank 
in five days. The linking of 
Brock Pemberton’s, Antoi- 
nette Perry’s and Tullio Car- 
minati’s mames presaged a 
costume sequel to Strictl) 
Dishonorable, but though a 
philandering Columbus did 
his best to charm a multitude 
of royal Spanish ladies, who 
were neither strict nor honor- 
able, the so-called sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers seemed to 
rebel at accepting Queen Isa- 
bella as a bawdy comic and 
the Lindbergh of the 15th 
Century flippantly portrayed 
as a voluptuary whose racket 
was really the velvet cushions 
of any hospitable court. This Colum- 
bus-Isabella theme sprouts every sum- 
mer without success, possibly because 
playgoers seem averse to learning facts 
—such as the world is round. 


NOTHER annually fructifying plot 
is that of A Thousand Summers 

a well cast, modernized version of Fata 
Morgana, the ancient story of a boy's 
adolescent love and an older woman’s 
palpitations. Jane Cowl did the sighing 
over her recalcitrant heart in the guise 
of a woman of three dozen years. She 
looked so young and pretty, however, 
that the critic is tempted to add that if 
she is thirty-six, she is a perfect thirty- 
six. Of course it is difficult to under- 
stand how a charming, experienced 
widow in her right mind could prefer 
the penniless sap, whom competent 










i" a {& Bey, 


Franchot Tone was obliged to portray, 
to the always delightful Osgood Perkins, 
no matter what his name in the play; 
for if Sheila Pennington’s opportunity 
were given to most women their slogan 
would certainly be, ‘‘Paris with Perkins”. 


F, erogpmnn society fares badly on 
the stage, perhaps because it is 
truthfully mirrored. This has doubtless 
dawned by now on the authors of 
Bridalwise, Albert Hackett and Frances 
Goodrich. Some time ago these obser- 
vant playwrights brought in an original 
and human little comedy called Up 
Pops the Devil. It later appeared as a 
movie, next as a musical comedy en- 


~~ a 


ks (HEE | HERO. . 
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titled, Everybody's Welcome, then 
flourished in a tabloid version at movie 
houses, and will end up at every little 
theatre in the country. Bridalwise is 
less fortunate in theme. It is the story of 
a young mother and father, spoiled by 
too much money, who, divorced in the 
play, are re-united by their realistically 
acted brat, erroneously known as a child. 
Despite off-stage whinnies and Mr. 
Rennie’s mud-splashed trousers, the 
play, as a whole, lacks the convincing 
quality of Up Pops the Devil. Some- 
how the rapid tempo and many good 
points fail to overcome a certain envy 
of the audience when Raymond Wal- 
burn tucks himself up in Jo Mielziner's 
comfortable bedroom and goes to sleep 
—probably in a determined effort to 
forget that the relentless authors have 
named him Gidney Weems. . 









Long Island atmosphere adds noth- 
ing to Back Fire, which might be called, 
“Husband, husband, who has the hus- 
band ?’’"—mentioned only because it 
has brought back Mabel Taliaferro, 
once popular as Polly of the Circus, 
in the days when shows ran and ran. 
Though Miss Taliaferro has been pro- 
vided with one scarlet sin, the Polly- 
anna aura of a decade ago still clings 
and the play requires more than sweet- 
ness to make even a tolerable toddy. 


i ey revival of That's Gratitude is 
a relief. Though slightly over- 
written for this nervous age, Frank 
Craven's success of ’30-'31 contains so 
much truth that the ‘‘been-here-before” 
feeling is actually painful at times. 
Taylor Holmes’ impersonation of 
familiar theatrical type, who settles for 
an indefinite stay with a kindly 
gentleman offering temporary 
shelter, will amuse every host 
or hostess of “house-sitters’’— 
the kind of guests who have 
decided in their own minds 
that their divine presence 
more than compensates for 
any food, wine or trouble ex- 
pended on them. 

Blue Monday, presented 
briefly at the Provincetown 
Playhouse last month, failed to 
get uptown, but performances 
by three newcomers—Theo- 
dore St. John, Claire Carleton, 
and Frederic Tozere—gave 
promises of future success for 
these three, at least. The play 
didn’t develop; it was still 
virtually embryonic at the last curtain. 

Hey Nonny Nonny!, the summer te- 
vue, turned out to be somewhat better 
than its name. From its cellophane- 
clad cow-girls dancing behind a gigan- 
tic cellophane window to “In Those 
Good Old Horsecar Days’ and Frank 
Morgan in “I’m Really Not That 
Way’’, the show deserves a good word, 
particularly because there is no toe 
dancing, and no torch song. These may 
have been omitted because of the de- 
pression—a good time, according to 
Richy Craig, Jr., for a woman to have 
everything in her own name except her 
husband's appendix. 

Daisies have been consulted as to 
which plays will be open when LiFe’s 
readers are clinking icy glasses on boats 
skimming blue waters, but the daisies 
won't tell. 











JUNE 27 
1932 


THIS APPEAL TO THE VOTERS OF AMERICA IS APPEARING IN THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES TODAY 


Send this telegram 


tor REPEAL 


F YOU want the Eighteenth A d t repealed, search men and women and engage in the absurd 
send the telegram at the bottom of this page. mumbo jumbo that passes for enforcement. 


Let’s put a stop to the whole disgraceful business. 






















We've heard from Mr. Hoover. 





Let’s force our public servants to stop playing 
politics and repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Every worthwhile newspaper in the country has 
turned its editorial guns on this crumbling fortress 
of vice and crime. 


Right now the Democrats are making up their mind. 





An avalanche of telegrams at this time will prevent 
another straddle. It will let the convention know an 
aroused and irate majority demands out-and-out 
REPEAL! 


Prohibition has got to go. 








The most intelligent womanhood of America has 
come out against it. 








From coast to coast comes an avalanche of protest 
against this futile law that never has been and never can Our greatest industrial leaders and 
be enforced. our most public spirited men con- 
demn it. 

Gentlemen of the Democratic party, 
a tax-burdened, corruption-wearied 
public demands a frank repeal plank 
in your platform. 

Here’s your chance Miss Democracy. 

h aiti i ister thei test at 
They are waiting their chance to register their protest a Published im the interests of the Repeal 


the polls. of the Eighteenth Amendment by SEND 







Twenty-two million new voters who have reached their 
majority since the Eighteenth Amendment was written into 
the Constitution have seen the absurdity of this law that 
has made us the prey of racketeers and the laughing stock 
of nations. 












Millions who supported Prohibition honestly in the hope it ® THIS 
would work, have seen the utter fallacy of that hope. MESSAGE 
Instead they have seen an era of vice, graft, lawlessness and e NOW 
corruption never before matched in the history of this nation. 





MAGAZINE 






Prohibition has helped drag us into the mire of the greatest 
financial depression of all history. 







In vain attempts to enforce this law the government has 
sacrificed revenues and squandered taxpayers’ funds amount- 
ing to billions. 








Yet speakeasies that pay no license fee, that sell bad whiskey 
as readily to a high school boy or girl as to a roué, actually 
outnumber the old time licensed saloon. 












Liquor can be had in open defiance to the law in any city, 
town or hamlet. Ask any bell boy or policeman. 







Wherever you go, a push button is open sesame to a bar. 





PUT REPEAL iN YOUR PLATFORM I°LL HELP YOU If 





These places are not secret. They are known to the authori- ' ‘ 
ties who themselves drink health to the proprietor who has ' — _ : 
paid his toll to the system. : : 







est Postal | clegraph effce, of telephones Postal Telegraph 
£60 well appenr om your telephone bell 









Send thes telegram fri 
‘ 






Yet hired sneaks persecute private citizens, raid decent clubs, 


JUNE 30 
1932 
DEMOCRATS PLEDGE PARTY TO REPEAL OF THE DRY LAW 
AND QUICK MODIFICATION TO LEGALIZE BEER, 934°/:-213° 


—The New York Times 
s 
‘‘While There’s Life, 









There’s Hope’’ 














“A Radio Banishes Solitude” 


N ARCTIC explorer lay freezing 

in the icy wastes of the Great 
North. His food supply was exhausted 
and his strength was fast waning. “If 
help doesn’t come soon,’ he murmured 
or go mad.... 
Sum- 


weakly, “I shall die 
Thank God, I have a radio!” 
moning all his strength he twisted the 
dials of his portable set until a squawk 
came from the speaker. 

“Bzzzrr r z z—ation XOG, New 
York, We will now broadcast the Cozy 
Home Hour, sponsored by the Hades 
Furnace Company. ‘Hades 
Will Burn You Up.’ The first number 
will be a soprano solo by Miss May 


Furnaces 


Burns. She will sing for you, “Hotten- 
tot Babe.’ It’s a hot number, folks, ha, 
ha, Miss May- _" 

‘Ha, ha,” cackled the explorer, giv- 
ing the dials a yank. ‘“‘Ha—”’ 

“ZMQ, Miami.” This from the loud 
speaker. “Well, folks, here we are 
where the balmy breezes blow. Every- 
body’s sitting here on the veranda sip- 
ping ginger ale and everything—you 
know what I mean, folks, ha, ha, ha 

“Ha, ha,” repeated the explorer 
feebly, clutching the dials with numb- 
ed fingers. 

for dinner,” said a high pitched 
female chicken with 
brown gravy, pan 


voice, ‘‘roast 


roasted potatoes, 
peas, and salad. For dessert 

There was a cry of anguish in the 
far North, and from the loud speaker 
came another voice. 

“Now that the cold weather is here, 
don’t forget the sale of fur coats, 
woolen caps, gloves, and galoshes at 
Snitzbein’s. Special reductions on all 
goods. You can be as warm as an Arc- 
tic ex 

A dead silence as the explorer tried 


THE COLLEGE PARADE 








a ripping sound, and a tinkle of glass 
as the explorer tore open the radio in 
a frenzy and ate all seven tubes and six 
yards of copper wire. 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 


to control his reeling senses. Then, 
from the radio: 

“the best food in town at the 
Oriental. Drop in and try our—”" 

Up in the frozen Northland there 
was a sudden shrill scream of agony, 























Memories of 
a Street Car Ride 


“Passengers are requested not to put 
their feet on the motorman while car is 
nf , in motion.” 
a “Passengers are requested not to 
stick head or arms out of seats.” 















“Passengers are requested not to put 
seats out of window while motorman is 
in motion.” 













500 dollars fine for spitting on the 
conductor of this car.” 














“Keep head and arms off floor while 
motorman is spitting.” 
Princeton Tiger. 


















Pome Dept. 


"Can you 
) An orchestra leader from Me., 


Gives all of us men-folks a pe.; 
They call him a crooner, 
He sings out of tuner. 

I fear he will drive me inse. 


come up 






about an 






inch, Gus?" 














We know a young lady from Tex. 

Who flirts with us freely and nex. 
She drinks quite a bit 
Without getting lit, 

And we do the same but it wrex. 










A wealthy old lady from Ore. 
Lost a watch that she couldn't restore; 
And one day she found it, 
But when she had wound it 
It stopped, and now she is sore. 








A scholarly student from Wash. 
(Aw, the heck with it!) 
Washington Columns. 










California Pelican. 






the 





Why go all over the world 





to get them? 
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Fifth Avenue bus passengers are out of their homes, on their way down town 
or up town, according to where they live, and there is no better time to de- 
liver a message about merchandise that you have to sell than at this psycho- 
logical moment. 
The buses carried to Wanamaker’s in the past twelve months 284,294 pas- 

: sengers and took away from Wanamaker’s 366,918 passengers. Where the 
difference of 80,000 passengers came from we do not know. Did they come 
from upper New York and after shopping at Wanamaker’s travel up town to 

; the Fifth Avenue shopping district by the bus, or did they come from Brook- 
lyn and after stopping at Wanamaker’s, go up town? 

t 






In one year, based on a survey made by the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 


a few years ago when the coaches were carrying only 46,000,000 passengers 





a year, the buses delivered to 







Lord & Taylor’s 378,000 passengers 
Altman’s 423,000 - 
McCreery’s Fifth Ave. Entrance 233,400 = 
Best & Co. 183,500 st 
Franklin Simon & Co. 134,700 * 










Bus passengers pay a ten cent fare for a clean, comfortable seated ride. 
Passengers are not allowed to board the bus when all the seats are occupied. 
There is no public transportation line on Fifth Avenue but the Fifth Avenue 
bus. 186 buses pass the corner of 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue every hour. 








Advertisers can display, without extra charge for 


the space, cards in as many colors as is desired, giving a true impression of merchandise. These adver- 






tisements make their impression continuously. 












Rate sheet and further information will be sent upon request + + Agency commission 15%—cash discount 2% 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, JR. 


ADVERTISING SPACE IN THE FIFTH AVENUE COACHES 
425 Fifth Ave., New York City Tel. CAledonia 5-215] 









THE MOVIES 


BY HARRY EVANS 
“That’s What I Don’t Like About The Movies!” 


OW many times have you heard 

that line? But do these people 

come out and do something 
about it? They do not. They just sit 
back and nurse their pet peeves while 
the movie producers, the poor, unsus- 
pecting fellows, go on making the same 
mistakes entirely ignorant of the fact 
that you and you and you are becoming 
the victims of pent up emotions. 

Well, I for one have come to the end 
of my rope, as the fellow says, so I am 
going to air some of my grievances. 
Also, this is an invitation for you to 
send in your list of “What I Don't 
Like About The Movies” and I promise 
to save them and include the 
best ones in another griping 
(and I don’t mean gripping) 
article on the subject. 


ANKING well up among 
the “First Ten” of my 
private movie hates are, or is, 
hysterics. Nothing annoys me 
more than ‘crying out loud” 
in the talkies. Not that I do 
not appreciate the occasional 
necessity for a little weeping 
in order to make the audience 
weep. In the days of the silent 
movies there were certain ac- 
tresses I used to love to see 
cry. Norma Talmadge was my 
favorite. The best technique 
in those days was a slight 
quivering of the lips after 
which a shimmering film ap- 
peared in the eyes and welled 
slowly into two big tears 
which coursed at an even 
speed down the cheeks. The 
camera would then shift to 
the ground and show a close- 
up of the tears of the crier 
splashing at the feet of the 
cryee, Or, perhaps dripping on the 
hand. 

When the talkies came along it was 
necessary to have a sound accompany 
the tears, and that’s when the hell 
started. All I can say is that technicians 
had better work out an acceptable cry- 
ing noise and put it on a phonograph 
record for use during these scenes, be- 
cause when the average actress works 
up enough steam to shed real tears, the 
accompanying disturbance sounds like 
a combination of galloping asthma and 
a well-kicked dog. 


Another of my favorite dislikes is 
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"1 tell you Garbo means nothing to me 


the phoney British accent. A great 
many directors have learned, thank 
God, that movie patrons are not nearly 
so impressed by the broad A as they 
are. There is a happy medium between 
dance and dawnce which is pronounced 
with no effort at all by English actors 
and is handled with acceptable grace 
by a select few of our homebred stars, 
but when I hear a graduate of one of 
those Hollywood diction schools try to 
put it on I get black spots in front of 
my eyes and usually bite whoever hap- 
pens to be on my right. Why I bite to 
the right I don’t know. Perhaps it 
means something . . . like dreams. . 


admire her!” 


or saving odd bits of string. 


Y third hate gets me so riled up 

that after I have discussed it I 
have to go down to Wall Street and 
have my blood pressure listed on the 
stock exchange so I can get it lowered. 
This complaint concerns miscasting . . . 
by which I mean the flagrant cases in 
which some capable performer is given 
a job to do when it is apparent at the 
outset that he is bound to flop because 
of physical incompatibility. As an ex- 
ample consider James Dunn in “Society 
Girl.” Now Jimmy is a fine actor. He 


I merel) 


proved that in “Bad Girl” and “Dance 
Team.” But in this film he is supposed 
to be a contender for the middleweight 
boxing championship, and how in the 
name of Heaven they could have taken 
a casual glance at his physique and ex. 
pected him to put it over is a mystery. 
Not only that but he doesn’t know any. 
thing about boxing, and the conse. 
quence of the two shortcomings makes 

him appear ridiculous. 
And how many times have you seen 
a movie that started out with a gang 
of men in swallow tail coats sitting 
about sipping wine and making cracks 
about Zaza, or Collette or Y vette, and 
when the visiting American says “Who 
is this Zaza?” (or Collette or Y vette), 
his friend replies, ‘Why is it possible 
that you do not know? She is the most 
beautiful woman in all Europe! Every 
man she meets falls in love with her! 
She is fascinating! Irresisti- 
ble! .. .”” Well, when this gal 
finally appears she turns out 
to be nobody but Greta Garbo 
or somebody else you know. 
I mean to say that even Greta 
looks a little silly sometimes 
trying to live up to the con- 
versation put on by the build- 
er-uppers before her entrance. 
Another line that kills me 
is, ‘My dear, you dance di- 
vinely!”” . . . when it is quite 
apparent that the person is not 
only a ragged hoofer but can’t 
even keep time with the 

music. 


HEN there is the movie 

method of registering pas- 
sion. I have never been con- 
vinced that it is necessary to 
pant and heave the bosom (or 
chest as the case may be) in 
order to look passionate. I 
must admit though, that this 
heaving condition has been 
greatly improved in the past 
few months, and we now have 
several actresses who know 
how to do their pashing with less ex- 
ertion. It seems the ladies are learning 
that “allure” is just another word for 
“hard-to-get,” as a result of which 
vamps are often seen now doing the 
ground work of their seducing at five 
or six paces, which creates suspense and 
gives the eventual get together much 
more of a punch or n-n-n-yuh!, if you 
follow me. 


TAN a fitting finale to my crabbing | 

want to take exception to a num- 
ber of conclusions which Hollywood 
has grown to accept as proved facts, 











but which I think are snares and de- 
jusions. These conclusions are. . . 

If Winnie LIGHTNER screams she is 
amusing. ... 


If the lines of ConsTANCE BEN- | 


xeTT’s Clothes are smart, the lines of 
her dialog don’t have to be... . 

If Jackie Cooper doesn’t cry he 
isn't acting. ... 

If Fret Dorsay keeps her hips mov- 
ing she is.... 

Tf you go to any wealthy person’s 
home you will find a large swimming 
pool filled with people who ride rub- 
ber animals, scream greetings in chorus 
to every new arrival and at each other 
between times... . 

If James CaGNey mauls women 
around he is creating drama... . 

If TALLULAH BANKHEAD is given 
enough publicity it doesn’t matter if 
she is ever given a decent story... . 

If a scene is laid in Paris, the sound 
of those queer little French automobile 
horns must be heard every few sec- 
onds. .. 

If Potty Moran makes faces she 
is comical. ... 

If Joan BLonpeLt doesn’t show 
her legs during the evening, the fans 
will be disappointed. (Well, maybe 
I'm wrong!) 

If Brtuie Dove is given a few low- 
necked gowns to wear, a producer has 
done enough for her. .. . 

If Joz E. Brown opens his mouth 
wide enough the hole will take the 
place of a gag.... 

If a character is supposed to be a 
Southerner he must say “you all”... . 

If Ertc Linpen acts like a smart- 
Aleck moron he is depicting ‘modern 
youth”. ... 

If a woman who is not one of the 
elite goes to a fashionable function, the 
“Society” people gather in groups and 
talk about her. ... 

If there is a newspaper man in the 
cast, he must get drunk before the pic- 
ture is Over. ... 

If you go to a night club anywhere 
at any time you will find the place filled 
with serpentine, balloons and people 
wearing paper hats. . . . 


ND now, having told the silly 
motion picture industry where it 
stands with me, I 
can only add that 
LiFe will be glad to 
take a sock at it for 
you if you will send 
in a list of your fa- 
vorite peeves. Maybe 
you think this will 
not “do any good.” 








He may be downtown at the office 
or a hundred miles away .. . yet 
that happy, eager voice wings 
across the wires, straight into his 
heart. It summons up a sudden, 
tender warmth. It sweeps away 
cares and worries. It brings sure, 
comforting knowledge that all is 
well at home. Only a small voice, 
speaking into a telephone. But it 
can create a moment that colors 
the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will 
realize how immeasurably the 
telephone contributes to your 
family’s happiness and welfare. 
It is a fleet courier . . . bearing 
messages of love, of friendship. 
A priceless helper . . . ready 
to aid in the task of running a 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 





household. A vigilant guardian 
. . . always at hand when emer- 
gencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact 
with all the world—these things 
the telephone brings to your 
home. You cannot measure their 
value in money. You cannot deter- 
mine the ultimate worth of tele- 
phone service. 

But consider, for a moment, 
that your telephone is one of a 
country-wide system of nineteen 
million others—a system of many 
million miles of wire served by 
hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees. Yet you pay only a few 
cents a day for residential use. 
And you enjoy the most nearly 
limitless service the world affords. 
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Of course it won’t but don’t you like 
to thumb your nose at people occasion- 
ally? 





By All Means See... 


“Merrily We Go To Hell” 
Because—Fredric March and Sylvia Sid- 
ney give performances you cannot afford to 
miss ... they are excellently supported and 
Dorothy Arzner’s direction is always in- 
teresting. 
“Bring "Em Back Alive” 
Because—It is as dramatic as any animal 


pictures ever filmed and presents jungle 
battles never before attempted—such as a 
fight between a crocodile and a tiger—and 
a fight between a panther and a boa-con- 
strictor. 





You Will Enjoy... 


“Love Is A Racket’—A Newspaper Col- 
umnist story with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

“Huddle”"—A football story of Yale, 
with Ramon Novarro. 

“The Dark Horse’—A political story 
with Warren Williams. 
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Mrs. John I. Sabin, San Francisco 
Elizabeth Riddell, Derroit............ 
Geo. A. Pope, San Francisco........ 
J. M. B., San Rafael 
Anonymous, Richmond, Va............. 
Charles M. Wolheim, Beverly 
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Boys of the Norman School, Santa 
Monica, Cal. .... 
Anonymous, Seattle, Wash............. 
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Ada M. Moseley, Richmond Hill... 
Mrs. T. R. Palmer, Erie, Pa........... 
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DESERT ROUGH CUTS 


BY HARRY OLIVER 


Rip-Snortin Drinkwater 


We always called him Rip- 
Snortin because he is and was 
a two-fisted drinker. Back in the old 
days he used to mix Sloan's Liniment 
with his whiskey so’s he could tell he 
was drinking. After prohibition he 
was happy for a while because that 
white mule bootleg stuff 
seemed to agree with his 
in'ards, leastwise it packed 
a good kick for him for 
six to eight months. Then 
to get a scratch out of his 
liquor he took to putting 
sand burrs in it. 

He says tequila ain't 
bad if you sit on cactus 
while you're drinking it, 
but after three days of 
drinkin’ and settin’ you 
get used to it and there ain’t no kick 
left. 

It was old Fig Tree John that told 
Rip the story about the jumping cac- 
tus drink the Indians call Hello Hell. 
Twenty-two Indians got together on 
a party once with just enough Hello 
Hell for a few drinks around. Two 
drinks apiece put them dead asleep 
like as if they'd been drugged. It was 
one of them fifteen minute parties. 
Well, eleven days later eleven of the 
twenty-two woke up and buried the 
other eleven, took another drink and 
went off to sleep again. No sooner 
did the grave diggin’ lot pass out than 
the lot they buried woke up, heaved 
the dirt off their chests and buried the 
eleven they found layin’ around loose. 

Rip-Snortin gets the instructions 
for making this brew, and thinking 
he’s on the way toward a real drink 
goes to his cabin on top of Sleepy 





Dy Rag 





Mountain and starts manufacturing it 
The one thing Rip likes better'n 
his liquor is that runt baby burro of 
his. He trained it to paw three times 
and hee-haw so’s to get a lump of 
sugar. The burro was good at it and 
Rip could do his part no matter how 
hard he’d been drinking. 


ELL, the night for 

trying that Hello 
Hell drink comes and Rip 
hits it with one drink after 
another not caring much 
if he did sleep away some 
of his time like Fig Tree 
John says he would, be- 
cause no one ever come up 
on top the mountain to his 
mine anyway. But he did 
hide the shovels, not wantin’ to be 
buried, and he put out enough hay for 
that baby burro to live on eleven days. 
Bein’ set for emergency he give him- 
self over to keepin’ close account of 
the way that jumping cactus stuff acted, 
till he lost consciousness. 

It's hard to tell how long Rip did 
sleep, but when he woke up there was 
snow on the ground and he was froze 
stiff. He pulls himself to the door and 
there’s the baby burro, an old fellow 
now, kinda gray and thin, and all 
ragged and wet from the snow. When 
he sees Rip he paws three times, but 
he hasn’t got a hee-haw in him. Rip 
goes a-looking for the sugar can and 
finds the cover off and signs of 
philanderin’ pack rats but no sugar. 


i, ’S burning up inside and cold as 
ice outside, so after pettin’ the old 
burro he starts down the mountain for 
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the Mafiana store where he can re- 
verse them conditions. 

Now in good weather it takes about 
four hours to come down the moun- 
tain. Rip’s watch had stopped and 
wouldn’t start when he wound it like 
it was paralyzed from disuse. Rip 
keeps agoin’ way after dark. Soon he 
sees a lot of lights ahead and can’t 
figure ‘em out. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” he says. 
“What's happened to Borego Valley?” 

Then he hits a highway. ‘Paved 
roads,” he says. “There warn’t no 
paved road when I went up the moun- 
tain yesterday.” 


EXT he comes to some date trees 

and gets sick all over, so sick he 
has to sit down. Figuring how Pat 
Pending Walt was the only one that 
had planted dates in Borego, last he 
remembered, and how these big trees 
are an old stand, bearin’ in their 
prime, he knows he musta slept fifteen 
years or more. It’s not far from Walt’s 
place to the Mafiana store, but every- 
thing looks different now. 

Rip goes on down the road, gettin’ 
dizzier with each step. There’s lots 
of date farms everywhere and not far 
ahead a town. Yes. A town has grown 
and automubiles are thicker than hor- 
nets. He drags himself along feeling 
mighty old with the fifteen years he’s 
slept and saying to himself he’s had all 
the drinking he'll ever want in that 
one last spree. 

When he gets to the town he stops 
the first guy he sees and says, ““Where’s 
the Mafiana store, Buddy?” 

Just by luck that fellow reads the 
Borego column in the local papers. 
“You're way off,” he tells him. ‘‘See 
that mountain there? Well, if you go 
to the top of it and drop down on the 
other side you'll come to the Majiana 
store.” 

Rip Snortin’s right boastful about 
that experience of his, says without 
it he'd never have seen the valley's 
future, 


(Next month: Screwbean Benny and 
Some Windmills.) 
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Unusual Facilities 
For Small Meetings Too! 


THe DRAKE. . . renowned for successful 
Conventions . . . also provides facilities 
particularly adapted to small-group 
meetings. Special accommodations . . 

in room arrangements... an extra Con- 
ference Room without extra charge... 
dining service fitted to your needs... 
and our experienced staff will relieve you 
of detail . . . obtain reduced railroad 
rates... plan registrations . . . suitable 
entertainment, etc. Costs are mod- 
erate. Write for further information. 


THE 
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HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 

















Ideally located on Fifth 
Avenue at the entrance 
to Central Park, The 
Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza offer the highest 
standards of hospitality 
... everything to make 
your visit an enjoyable 
one. 


Reservations for the 
NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 
may be made of the 
PLAZA and SAVOY-PLAZA 
New York 
The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 
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BOOK MARKS 


By Idwal Jones 


IDSUMMER is y-comen in. Sunk 

in a hammock, with Bacchic en- 
chantment in a tall glass to foster the 
dolce-far-niente spirit, books as well 
as life seem less formidable. Even the 
doughtiest of tomes put out to enable 
you to hold your own at dinner-table 
and pass muster (even in the eyes of 
Jacques) as a well-informed man (or 
woman), are quite readable. 

Up here, under the apple-trees, 
James M. Beck’s “Our Wonderland 
of Bureaucracy” becomes almost lyri- 
cal. By a happy dispensation, Mac- 
millan’s issued it in the heat and it 
got mixed up and 
taken along with 
others dealing with 
the themes that Love 
Wins Out. 

Beck is not one of 
our lighter writers 
And on the exterior 
evidence of the title 
and the binding, 
which is of chill, 
pebbled green buck- 
ram, the ex-Solicitor 
General would seem 
heavier than 
But he isn’t. This is 
a great and scholarly 
diatribe, a Gesta Sen 


usual. 


atorium, that is as re- 
freshing as citric acid 

| eagerly frequent 
this Sage, who tells 
He in 
that the 


what’s what. 
forms us 


The last time they functioned in the 
head was when they bellowed them- 
selves into apoplexy over a question 
of etiquette in the West Point- 
Annapolis football game. 

Beck lays all this stupidity to the 
paralyzing awe in which the Constitu- 
tion is held. Americans were made for 
the Constitution, it would seem, and 
not vice versa. Under its sacred clause, 
a President gave out $25,000,000,000 
to Europeans. A Constitution that per- 
mits this, he says, is far from per- 
fect. 

The document was upheld in Chi- 


teau book, meaning that a thousand 
books have been jammed into it. The 
Prince de Conde had a chef who could 
take six cows and boil them down into 
a thimbleful of essence, rich and sus. 
taining. 

The Herr Professor has done that 
feat in the field of economics, and in 
a lucid, penetrating style. The chapter 
on farms in California and Louisiana 
shows a masterly knowledge of condi- 
tions not many Americans know about. 

He expounds America to the Ger- 
mans—and to us—in a way unrivalled 
by anyone since De Tocqueville. And 
a point that he makes clear is start- 
ling. Without our religious fervor 
for the State and our ideas of stand- 
there wouldn’t be any 

Soviet Russia. Oh, 
what people 
made mis- 


ardization, 


well, 
hasn't 
takes? 


WONDER if any 
book this month 
will last as long as 





the current Harper's 
Sealed Mystery? If 
you are grateful for 
a shiver, your grati- 
tude to the English 
barrister who wrote 
it, Mr. Collins, will 
be boundless. 
Count Fosco and 
his white mice will 
give you that es- 
teemed frisson, the 
Poe-esque shock that 
no writer in years 
has managed to pack 
into any mystery 


yarn. In short, it is 


ma’'am—Il would NOT advise putting the Duchess 
Mr. Collins’ master- 


of Wellington in the same bed with Dr. Van Fleet.” 


Government is a vast No, 
circumlocution office, 


and its red tape has 

been strangling us as the snake did old 
Laocoon. Its corridors are populated 
with male offspring of the wild jack- 
ass, and they inflict wanton injury on 
us. 

They hand out 300 millions to the 
farmers in gifts and to increase pro- 
ductivity in every conceivable way. 
Then they tell the farmers to keep 
down the crops because there isn’t any 
market. 

Lawyeritis is fostered. That ill-man- 
aged Veterans Bureau has 800 lawyers 
on its payroll, which is probably what 
ails it. We have five navies, all inter- 
dependent. The War and Navy De- 
partments are full of “swivel chair 
strategis:s”. They are not dead, ex- 
actly, but in a state of coma, especially 
when asked please to be economical. 
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cago when the delegates voted to let 
the mighty two-billion dollar booze 
industry go tax free, because the Con- 
stitution says there isn’t one, or there 
shouldn’t be one if there is. We'll pay 
the tax. We are the prize boobs. Our 
Fathers wrote themselves a new Con- 


stitution and waged a seven-year war 
over mere tea, 

Not us. We hold bureaucracy as too 
sacred to change. Beck’s tome, how- 
ever, is more ominous than the sum- 
mer thunder. 


ORE readable, being, indeed, a 
work of art, is M. J. Bonn’s 
“The Crisis of Capitalism in America’’ 
(John Day). If you want to know 
what’s happened, this German pro- 
fessor will tell you. It is a portman- 


piece. The plot is 
most ingenious, and its hidden de- 
vices to stimulate curiosity are inimita- 
ble. It is a true nightmare. 

Since the publishers have gone to a 
lot of trouble to cellophane the latter 
half of it, it wouldn’t be sporting to 
say how “The Woman in White” 
ends. It is a pity that ill-health and 
opium cut short the writer's carect, 
so that he died at the age of sixty- 
five, to the regret of all who love 
first-rate thrillers. I read it in child- 
hood. “The Woman in White’ came 

out, let me see, 
RY in 1860, a year 
# before the firing 
on Fort Sumter. 
Excuse the emo- 
tion of one with 
these grey hairs. 












| But, after all, there is such a genre | { Note TO VACATIONISTS | 

























The | as the summer novel. It would have 
uld a plot, say, about a titled lady aviator 
nto and a middle-aged baronet who is so U Nn 
us- | furiously in love with her that he quits | 
terra firma for hours on end. They fly ays havoc with 
hat together all over Europe, drop into | p y 
in | St. Tropez or Biarritz—anywhere, SO | 
ter | long as dinner is ready. 
ana The tale should be breezily and | 
\di- dramatically told, with the speed set 
ut, | by the motoring and romantic William- 
1er- sons. Nor should it tax the brain- | 
led power of those whose brains can ill 
ind afford taxation. And in the end, the 
art- flier should come down to be married. 
vor All of which sums up Gilbert Frankau’s 
nd- latest, ‘“Christopher Strong,”” (Dutton). | 
any - 
Dh, - A 
Pl Winners in June 
. Seums Suavinc Cream is based 
ae ee ee ee SITCHEEYASHUNS Contest 
scientific formula developed in the 
Squibb Laboratories after three years of First prize, twenty-five dollars awarded to 
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i ee - fo. he bb B ‘di F Cincinnati; Gaylord A. Wood, Indianapo- | UTDOOR sports are splendid for 
ape E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Building, | lis, Ind.; Charlotte Little, Baltimore, Md. | O toning up your body— but what 
vill New York. e d wind ‘td hair! 
sun and wind can't do to hair: 

In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE Summer sun attacks the hair—crack- 
ind p ing, bleaching, and baking it until the 
vill very life is burnt out of it. 
€s- | JULY SOLUTIONS The 60-second workout with Vitalis is 


the SHAVING CREAM | L | your hair's protection against water and 


the blazing sun. Rubbed into the scalp, 
this pure vegetable oil preparation re- 
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™ 3 3 0 The 60-second workout will keepyour 
ery i d y i 

4 | EAST A CLUB HOTEL in hair healthy and handsome. Start using 

the fashionable Sutton Vitalis today. 
er- Place District. 
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ita 

v 2-Room Suites 
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Ide V t 
od Instant 
ee, Relief KEEPS HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 
ear Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
ing Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
er. 100% safe, instant relief. a 

Loosen and remove corns 
no- yy mp Lape toes, GE Ask Your Barber 
ith rug and shoe stores, ue oe 
The barber knows what’s 
irs. | . ° what about hair. He das to. 
D’ Scholls Zino-pads | Ask bim sbout Vitalie! 
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The Best Things in Life 


Keyhole Views on Summer Fads 
and Fall Fashions 


WIEN oe of repeal has 

\! certainly gone to feminine 
heads and, from the looks of 
things, the repealettes are now 
. about to get it in the neck, liter- 
ally. Stehli, cognizant of the 
field for brilliant scarfs, brings 
to market a slick little number, 
so cleverly designed that even 
| Aunt Ella will admire it ex- 
uberantly, if only from a dis- 
tance. Actually the motif incor- 
porates a myriad of minute 
reproductions of the now fa- 
mous ‘Repeal the 18th Amendment’ license plates, gor- 
geously spilled in all directions. Peck & Peck are offering 
this scarf in a variety of color combinations matchable with 
most light summer costumes. 

On the other hand if you're a Dry, you may care to deal 
yourself a deck or two of the new Bone Dry pasteboards, 
executed by The Russell Playing Card Co. Shuffling pictures 
of ice cream soda sippers should serve to revive many dear 
fond memories. This deck is red. Realizing that there are, of 
course, two sides to every question, you can have a Wet 
deck if you prefer. Clever manufacturer. Cocktail imbibers 
in the midst of a bunch of grapes complete the homey 





picture. This deck is blue. 


HIS year an early prediction of most Fall styleables is 
anybody’s guess. Retailers, formerly caught with embar- 
rassing inventories of assorted summer wares, have plead 
with makers to hold their fall fancies until summer goods 
have been unloaded. For this reason, many of the summer 
trends will be carried into the early Fall. This is particularly 
true of white. 

Anne Davis, creator of original millinery, allows that the 
large hat is here to pay us an extended visit. Most popular, 
as well as practical, is her white Toyo,—sort of a Japanese 
Panama from China. Has a wide brim that doesn’t droop 
and is worn high on the left with the right ear and eye 
temporarily out of use. Detachable, adjustable bands lace 
and tie in the rear, offering ample opportunities to match 
the full complement of sports clothes. When it comes to 
more formal wear, Leghorns hold down the nest, one for 
each outfit. These are dyed to match the major color of 
a dress and trimmed and rimmed in the minor shade. Anne 
hinted that fabric hats will get the big hand for Fall. One 
new note is a tiny suéde Beret in colors. Here’s where little 
Wilfred loses his last winter’s top bonnet. 


HE return of the Flat Feet is well under way. With 

more and more women taking to the hoof, the click of 
the taxi metre has already lost its chipper clang. Receipts 
of most companies are just about one degree above a moth 
hole. As a result, wise cobblers, whose wives now walk to 
window-shop, have been put to it to produce more practical 
and more comfortable foot gear. So the Fall street shoes 
will be lower in both price and heel. With toe shapes 
rounder, at last there'll be room for all five. Where in the 
past suéde shoes have been introduced in August, kid of 
light weight is now butting-in and will be worn from 
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August 15th until it’s cold under foot. Kid Oxfords and 
Pumps with medium Cuban heels have been designed to go 
with the dark, sheer silks and woolens which will be so 
ultra-smart in mid-season dresses. 

Shoe and hosiery shades will take their tip from fall 
coating colors. The answer to this is brown and black— 
the black coats being trimmed with contrasting brown furs. 
Sable, mink and blue fox will trim as many black coats 
as brown. And the fur collars will be detachable. This year 
is going to be harder on the animal kingdom than the Cave 
Man Age—for furs, from Hudson River Seal up to Ermine, 
will be worn by all. What's more, they'll be cheaper than 
they have been in years. 


OSIERY and shoe colors are full of versatility. Brown 

leads, although Phoenix Hosiery has selected Blue Fox 
as the best bet for twenty-four-hour wearage. As a matter 
of fact, style has not only taken the skin right off the backs 
of the poor wood creatures, but has actually lifted their 
names to denote colors: Beaver, Sable, Mink, Blue Fox. 
These, with Oakleaf, take us back to the woods. 

Ankles will again make their début. Hence, slightly 
shorter informal-formal dresses. As these will be in dark 
bright colors, daytime hosiery in the browns or greys will 
do for evening, too. Grey gloves look promising and quite 
naturally solve the black coat problem. Also, the fall ward- 
robe will undoubtedly include complete grey costumes,— 
head to foot. 

It would seem, with detachable furs and hat bands and 
two-way dresses and transferable these and those, that the 
well-detached woman might quite easily become the rage 
by the time the Fall winds blow. —S. A. L. 







ART LINES 


T is not a common thing to 
be able to talk to a full cen- 
tury of active art history. ‘Talk 
to” may sound curious, but it is 
correct nevertheless, for that is 
just what we did when we 
visited Louis Maurer, the hun- 
dred-year-old maestro of so 
many famous Currier & Ives 
prints which of late have had quite a vogue among col- 
lectors. What makes this particular bit of 100 years’ his- 
tory chiefly interesting is that the Currier & Ives prints— 
artless as they are—represent the popular American art 
taste of those days more faithfully than all the Whistlers 
and Sargents put together. 

The publishing house of Currier & Ives at its height in 
the earlier and middle parts of last century rightfully called 
itself “the printmakers to the American people.” Just as 
one can safely state that the popular tunes and jazz of today 
are more characteristic of our aims and ways than is the 
classic music of our concert halls, their style was the popular 
style truly expressive of the morals and ideals of that time. 
Series like ‘Winter Sports,” “Life in the Woods,” “Famous 
Horses” (these are from Louis Maurer), together with other 
equally favored ones, found entrance into almost every 
American home in preference to the paintings of the French 
and English schools. 

The chief interest of the Maurer family is the circum- 
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stance that the “boy” of old Louis Maurer forms a complete 
link from that distant time to our present days. The ‘‘boy,” 
Alfred, 64 years old himself and an erstwhile student of his 
father (later he studied in Paris), developed during the most 
hectic and chameleonic period art history ever witnessed, 
and his development is an accurate record of the currently 
prevailing styles. 


I always like to refer to the Maurers as an outstanding | 


example dramatizing the growth of modern art in America 
with all its mistakes, hardships and struggles, trying to 
find a true expression for our own era. To the vast army of 
laymen who still doubt the validity of modernism, and those 
who still believe that the simplicity and apparent primitive- 
ness of our mode of rendering is something which “‘every 
child could do”, I know of no better example than the 
nistory of this direct line from the Currier & Ives artist 
to the simplicity of Alfred Maurer’s latest canvases. 

The lesson is excellent; it shows that an artist who was 
master enough to win the first prize in the 1901 Carnegie 
Show with “An Arrangement’ (painted in a Whistlerian 
vein) had to become an apprentice again and spend quite 
a number of years in earnest study before he could express 
himself satisfactorily in the “primitive” simplicity of mod- 
ern painting and establish an individual style in it. 


N the June issue, the aims and doings of the Cranbrook 
foundation were described at length, and our attention 
has been duly led to the Val-Kill furniture shops of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. If the moral of a comparison were 
less interesting, one would be tempted to settle things with 
a polite shrug. But the thing is too typical to let it go at that. 
According to what I gathered at a lecture which Mrs. 
Roosevelt delivered in the Art Center earlier this year, the 
aim of this undertaking is to interest young farmers (and 
all others who care to be interested) in creative work, and 
to encourage their appreciation for good craftsmanship. All 
this sounded interesting enough until we were told that 
the exclusive occupation of the shops is to imitate Early 
American furniture. This furniture is then advertised and 
sold either with a certain piousness—a sort of hinting of 
the patriotic value of an otherwise uncomfortable chair— 
or else as a matter of having purchased something which 
one can proudly leave to coming generations as an heirloom 
and remembrance of our (?) times. (This last allusion is 








paradox that it may sound—printed on the catalogue | 


of the Val-Kill shops.) 

No one in this world with the least understanding for 
esthetic values will ever care to debate the loveliness of 
a well-designed rush chair or trestle table. But to buy an- 
tiques is one thing and to imitate them outright is quite 
another. The futility of such an undertaking is just as obvi- 
ous as it is a complete declaration of bankruptcy in original- 
ity. Why people living in the Twentieth Century should be 
taught how to copy Eighteenth Century furniture is rather 
hard to explain. 

When we mentioned Cranbrook we especially stressed 


the point that this foundation stands out among others from | 


the fact that it is absolutely free from falsely applied piety 
and encourages only original design. 

It is quite unnecessary to say that evasions of the con- 
temporary problem, as we find them in the Val-Kill and 
many other Craft Schools and “shops’’ throughout the coun- 
try, tend to prolong the labor pains of our own art unduly. 
Particularly so since these undertakings are usually featured 
by the socially eminent whose endorsement sanctions them. 
—Gene Lux 











"Te IS NO SUGGESTION 
of the usual, the transient, the 
‘‘institutional’’ anywhere in The 
Waldorf-Astoria. Simplicity and good taste 
in decoration, warmth of rare-wood paneling 
and richness of fabric, sincerity and intelligence of 
service, all give a feeling of delightful livability. With 


all this, rates are in keeping with the modern economic idea. 
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The 
perfect 


gift 





Key Chains 
Monogram Key Tops 
and Money Clips! 


ry 
These Key Chains, Monogram Key Tops and Money 
Clips have become very popular as moderate priced 
gifts for particular people who really appreciate 
something personal and individual. They are hand- (one-half 
crafted, strong and will last a lifetime. actual size) 

Our Key Chains bear a registered number and are stamped with 
our name for identification in case of loss. 

The Monogram Key Top readily identifies that particular key which 
is the most used. 

The Money Clips are very useful and attractive. 

During the last holiday season requests for these articles came from 
26 different states. 





Prices in Sterling Prices in 14K Gold 


Key CHAINS MONEY MoNOGRAM KeY CHAINS MoNnrY MONOGRAM 

Circle Block CLIPS Key Top Circle Block CLIPs Kry Tor 
Letter Letter 

$5.00 $4.50 $5.00 $5.00 $11.00 $10.00 $15.00 $10.00 


In ordering stipulate the article and design desired; if circle mono- 
gram, mention position of last letter, either in center or on the end. 


Jewelry Craftsmen since 1895 
BOYDEN-MINUTH COMPANY 


Heyworth Bldg., 29 E. Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
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No. 
NO. 1 HORIZONTAL 


You find this near a spring 


. What Amelia Earhart did 

. The price we have to pay. 

. Where you don’t eat standing still. 
. One thing in Mrs. Murphy's chowder. 
. & street in Paris. 

. To give entrance. 

. A god. 

. You can never get this down. 

.” Something found in hospitals. 

. And you find this in libraries. 

. Try these on your piano. 

. What the depression has to be. 

. These top off the Basques. 

. Saps or dumbells or similar people 
. A big Democrat. 

. Shadow boxes. 

. Al Jolson’s best girl. 

. A poetic effusion to something. 

. A walk in winter is this way. 

. Where tulips come from. 

. Any couple. 

. What movie stars try to do. 

. These are found at any sort of bar. 


Irregular eddy. 

You and I can't be this, but he can. 

These shove everybody off the road. 

A productive pig. 

What Queen Elizabeth never ate with. 

Performing. 

How a brave man uses his sword. 

Nudist colonies. 

A public notification. 

Lots of land. 

These are closed during a fight. 

Keeps you warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer. 

A trip around the sun 

A general mix-up. 

A person nobody ever believes 

The way all Sunday drivers should go. 


NO. 1 VERTICAL 


. Loose hash. 
. Things wear out in this. 
. A big hill (abbr.). 

. Water going in circles. 
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. Sounds alike. 

. Court games. 

. When either will do. 

. These are always salty. 
. To strike out. 

. This is often blind. 

11. Loose bread. 


COOMA AUY 
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3. Where a louse first starts. 
. A shrub with a girl’s name. 
. Your grandmother's daughters with one 


. A stiff subject for the best head, 

. This demands an answer. 

. These are let out just for the change 
. A big area. Sy 
. Some big blow-ups. 

. Heroics in verse. 

. You'll find a lot of cotton in these. 

. To worship with love. 

. Nine arty goddesses. 

. The thing that makes you a debtor. 

. What a seal does in sunlight. 

. A double-header. 

34. A plane space. 

. The international cheese foundation. 

. These have two legs and two arms and 


. A place with certain provisions. 

. A dance with castanets. 

. San Francisco's gate. 

. Wild life. 

. Sand piles. 

. Cold dishes. 

. The Olympics are in this state by now 
. This is too bad. 

. What's on most every man’s mind 


. What you are to yourself incorrectly 


. A New England sound (abbr.). 


. One fellow who holds up under the 


. These are always being sat on. 

. Attacked from all sides. 

. A spot of color. 

. This is always no good. 

. Baseball team. 

. This goes up a ways. 

. You can't get from here. 

. No future in this. 

. A distinction between men and women 
. The first menagerie. 

. A bender. 

4. You can’t drive cars on this road. 
. The nation’s most famous board. 


exception. 
















can't stand alone. 












This makes one sick. 











NO. 2 HORIZONTAL 





depression. 
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LONGCHAMPS 
PREEMINENCE in 
Cuisine is the natural, nec- 
essary result of serving only 
the finest. Quality..at prices 
that demand approval. 


NEW YORK CITY 
423 Madison Avenue 19-21 West 57th Street 
Bet. 48th & 49th Streets Near Fifth Avenue 
1015-17 Madison Ave., Bet. 78th & 79th Sts. 
40 East 49th Street 28 West 58th Street 
Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Aves. off Fifth Ave. 
55 Fifth Avenue, North-east Cor. 12th St. 
All R L are open daily including 


Sundays and all Holidays for Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Afternoon Tea and Dinner from 7.00 A.M. to 11P.M. 

















Adds Sparkle to 

iced tea . . . distinc- 

tion to ginger ale! SAVE 
¥2—50c bottle for 25c. 


Address Dept. L-9, P.O. Box 44 
Baltimore, Md. 


BITTERS 


























OBEY 
THAT 
IMPULSE! 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Please enter my 
subscription for one year at 


—e —s ase 
. , $1.50 
kindly bill me 


(Canadian and Foreign $2.10). 


Name __ 


Street___ 











. This goes seaward. 
. This goes up without moving. 
. The wife's way of proceeding. 
32. How the dentist leaves you. 
33. The rest of the day. 
. They even paraded for this. 
. A bad manager. 
37. 100 per cent wool coat. 
. To make over. 
. This always holds up a ship. 
. And so forth. 
. A way to save. 
. Inferior, 
. This is always at the bottom. 
2. An inexpensive hair-cut. 
3. Something for art's sake. 
4. The original garbage collector. 
. Something it’s unwise to bet on. 
. A sand cone. 
. A vision of snakes. 
. This is hard even when it’s soft. 
. How to get applause. 
. A short drive. 
3. A sticker. 
4. What most people have in their pockets. 
. These are taken on ice. 
. You always get stung on this. 


NO. 2 VERTICAL 


. Don’t go wrong making these. 
. Take notice. 

3. A gambler’s hang-out. 

. An Egyptian goddess 

. Something to hold to. 

. A long look. 

. What Congressmen love to give. 

. An unctuous liquid. 

. Get this and you're doing well. 

. Put away. 

. The state most cows are in. 
3. The kind of bread in bread pudding. 
. Very little flies, 

. A big liquid intake. 

. A round face. 
3. Mother Hubbard's cupboard 


and ours, 
too. (This is a hard one!) 


. A bad story. 
27. These are hard to balance. 
. This turns a wheel. 
. To stand out against something. 
. A bunch of poets. 
34. A little dog. 
35. A field of grass. 
37. No way to sell. 
38. The owl's song. 
. One reason we hear so much about 


prohibition. 


. A quick pupil. 
. This is never whole. 
3. What every criminal should be. 
4. Diggers. 
. A high flyer. 
. This is easy. 
. The way to come out. 
. Water is used for these. 
. A fancy parlor. 
i. This comes in silk or rubber. 
. A big blow to everybody. 
. A society kibitzer. 
. A touch of love. 
3. The way a radius looks to the diameter. 
. A street sign. 


| 


life 


at the hotel 
MM ut 
Ot 


Life at Hotel St. 

3 Moritz is pleasant 

indeed ... for here, 

at 50 Central Park 

South, there sweeps before you 
the whole length and breadth of 
Central Park . . . here service and 
cuisine of the highest Continental 
order is provided . . . here are de- 
lightful rooms as low as three-fifty 
a day and weekly and monthly 
arrangements on an equally attrac- 
tive basis. And here, at the St. 
Moritz, you can take tea at aristo- 
cratic, European, RUMPELMAYER’S! 





DIRECTION 
S. GREGORY 
TAYLOR 
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ON THE PARK... 
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OME fellers don’t belong in so- 

ciety. Their hands feel big as hams, 
and their feet go in all directions and 
the nearest they come to talkin’ is a 
grunt or maybe jest a grin. As fer bal- 
ancin’ a cup of tea on one knee—well 
sir, they'd sooner fondle a snappin’ 


turtle or shake hands with a live 
lobster. 

On the other hand I might go as far 
as to say there are some society folks 
that would feel mighty uncomfortable 
sittin’ on a cracker barrel chewin’ 
tobacco. They wouldn’t know the first 
principles of spittin’. 

Well sir, as long as you are happy, I 
guess it don’t matter much where you 
are. A little tin box of chocolate tablets 
fits in the pockets of your overalls or 
it fits in the pockets of your fine long- 
tailed dinner coat. That settles it. 


Che Sale 


That “little tin box of chocolate tablets” is Ex-Lax 
—the gentle, non-habit forming, safe laxative that 
millions of people use to keep “regular.” 

Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate candy 
(without that medicine taste!). Its only ingredient is 
the well known laxative agent, phenolphthalein—of 
the right quality, in the right proportion, in the 
right dose. 

Buy a 10c trial box at your drug store today—or 
mail the coupon below for a free sample. 


Keep “‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 





== 


FREE SAMPLE OF EX-LAX 
and “CHIC” SALE’S WELLS CORNERS GAZETTE 





GRAIG cemecneseettmmnesee 


Address —_— 








Mail thir coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170, ws2 
Tines Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
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QUEERESPONDENCE 


Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 


First Prize Winner 
EAR PROF: Has anyone ever said to a barber, when shown by a hand 
mirror what kind of a job has been done: “That's a rotten haircut” ?— 

Edward Nash, Norwich, N.Y. 

Dear Ed: A man who refused to give his name once told a Peoria barber that 
the completed haircut looked like ‘‘a meat chopper job.” This so enraged the 
barber that he quit trimming his patrons’ necks and replaced the mirror with a 
rear view photograph of a perfect haircut. He forgot to sprinkle hairs down in- 
side the collars of his customers, however, and the photograph deception failed. 
. 


Second Prize Winner 
Dear Prof: Do you know of anyone who, upon seeing a number of pape 
clips, hasn't proceeded to link them together ?—Thos. A. Cracraft, Louisville, ky. 

Dear Tom: Yes. Peter Ginch, of Omaha, fought a two years’ battle again this 
impulse and won by straightening out all his paper clips so they couldn't possibly 
be fastened together. His office papers speedily became a shambles as a result, 
and he took to using pins as fasteners until he finally became stuck with them. 
. 


Third Prize Winner 

Dear Prof: Did a shoelace ever break when its owner was not in a hurry?— 
E. Guilbert, Chicago. 

Dear Guilbert: Once. And that was back in 1903, when a Philadelphian named 
Jasper Downs arose one morning at 10 a.m., broke his shoelace while dressing 
and spent two hours trying to tie a knot in it that would slip through the eyelet 
of his shoe. He was two hours late at the office but he was vot in a hurry, on 
account of a bad hangover. 

o 
Fourth and Fifth Prizes 
EAR PROF: After filling a tire, what do garage men do with the valve 
cap?—Percy E. Smith, Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Percy: Nobody knows the correct answer to that one. There is a popular 
belief, however, that some garage men drop the caps into the customer's motor 
when filling it with oil, so that the motorist will drive five miles, grind up the 
caps, burn out three bearings, and return to the garage man for $27 worth of 
service. It never works, though. 

. 

Dear Prof: Did a fellow in a restaurant ever ask the waitress what kind of 
pie was on hand, and then NOT ask for apple?—Elmer H. Mayer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Elmer: Yes. Herman Gimmish, of Portland, Oregon, once asked what 
kind of pies were available, and the waitress replied, ““We have cocoanut custard, 
pineapple, raisin, strawberry, peach, lemon meringue, apricot, huckleberry, choco- 
late cream, mince, rhubarb, pumpkin, and blackberry.” By the time she had 
finished, however, Gimmish had paid his check and departed. 

. 
B' A QUEERESPONDENT! This department will pay twenty dollars in 
prizes each month for the best questions received from readers. There are 
no rules—all you have to do is write your questions on a postcard or sheet of 
paper and send them to Prof. G. Williams, Lire, 60 East 42nd St., New York. 

The five best questions received before the 20th of each month will be eligible 
for that month’s competition ; those received after that date will be considered for 
the following month's contest. The winning questions will be answered in this 
department, and prizes will be awarded as follows: 

For the best question 

For the second best 

For the third best 

Fourth and fifth prizes, each 
Read this month’s batch of QUEERESPONDENCE and then send in your 


questions. Send in as many as you like—at any time. 


RmrmnA 
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(The names of Sitcheeyashuns winners for June will be found on page 43.) 
























TUNE IN: 


Goodyear invites you to bear 
232 Revelers Quartet, Good- 
year Concert-Dance Orches- 
tra and a feature guest artist 
every Wednesday night, over 
N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF 
and Associated Stations 


DOUBLE 
EAGLE 


by 


c 


Reproduced from the Medici Print, oy permission of the Publishers, Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston and New Yors 


“Portrait of a Gentleman” by De Barbari 


YOuR true masterpiece defies imitation. However slavish and 
laborious the copy, there yet remains to the original those inspired 
qualities which belong to it alone. The Goodyear Double Eagle Tire, 
conceived and built to be the finest thing of its kind, reflects in 
both its appearance and its superlative service the distinction of the 
masterpiece — it is authentically the ¢/re of tires. Fashioned with a 
lavish attention to materials and workmanship, and with a disregard 
for costs, it has exercised so wide an appeal that the very volume 
in which it is sold today enables a far lower price than its builders 


originally considered possible. 


J pyright 1932, by e ear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 





hot in a milder cigarette 


... acigarette that tastes better / 
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Ly over 80 countries Chesterfield cigarettes are bought 
and sold .. . smoked and enjoyed. Why is it? Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields, you ge 
them just as fresh a 
if you came by our 
factory door 


j 


BECAUSE THEY ARE MILDER. . 
BECAUSE THEY TASTE BETTER. \ 
Their mildness begins with milder, riper tobaccos 7 RX \ ad 
—the right kinds of Domestic with enough Turkish, 
blended and cross-blended to an even finer taste. 
And wherever you go, up and down and across the 
world, Chesterfield goes too. 


© 1932, Liccett a Myers Tosacco Co, 


Hear the Chesterfield Radio Program. 
Every night except Sunday. Columbia 
network. See local newspaper for time. 





